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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
GENERATING CAPACITY BY STATES AND TYPE OF PRIME MOVER 
(Kilowatt Generator Capacity of All Plants Contributing to the Public Supply) 
December 31, 1943 and 1942 
Capacity of Generators Driven by 
ydro Internal 
Total Steam (Water Wheels Combustion 
(All Plants) ( ~~ and Turbines) and Turbines) (Engines) 
State 1943 1942 943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Total United States....... _.. 49,291,353 46,406,736 34,157,753 32,332,239 14,076,124 13,025,320 1,057,476 1,049,177 
oo ene 340,144 341,486 87,240 90,740 249,637 248,037 3,267 2,709 
New Hampshire......>....... 314,915 314,975 80,430 80,430 232,905 232,965 1,580 1,580 
MRM hius ca c.cssin aes 179,379 178,769 . 13,750 13,750 164,937 164,327 692 692 
Massachusetts...........----+ 1,499,117 1,424,717 1,321,790 1,249,040 166,332 166,682 10,995 8,995 
Ride island............-.5; 284,721 281,921 278,450 278,450 3,250 3,250 3,021 221 
Cp eee 829;'200 829,525 735,550 735,550 88,550 88,875 5,100 5,100 

New England............... 3,447,476 3,871,398 2,617,210 2,447,960 905,611 904,186 24,6655 19,297 
MURINE onc sk seascncct ares 5,969,572 5,902,430 4,772,175 4,704,275 1,171,143 ‘1,171,973 26,254 26,182 
New Jersey...............-.-. | 1,578,187 1,450,017 1,566,640 1,439,390 7,610 6,690 3,937 3,937 
Pennsylvania.............--. 3,440,689 3,417,614 3,005,837 2,982,387 424,635 424,695 10,217 10,532 

Middle Atlantic............. 10,988,448 10,770,061 9,344,652 9,126,052 1,603,888 1,603,358 40,408 40,651. 
Noe cre wcaa tsa Ging 3,097,142 2,993,034 3,068,219 2,963,761 12,125 12,125 16,798 17,148 
Un Sehr ane 1,376,641 1,377,621 1,322,115 1,323,095 35,494 35,494 19,032 19,032 
ME isi Nax bine eas ces 3,069,727 2,832,871 2,994,204 . 2,759,322 52,166 51,972 23,357 21,577 
Michigan. . 1 ae 2,389,570 2,239,960 1,973,325 1,843,325 369,675 350,115 46,570 46,520 
ne 1,203,927 1,093,330 901,940 792,520 230,411 279,329 21,576 21,481 

East North Central.......... 11,137,007 10,536,816 10,259,808 9,682,023 749,871. 729,035 127,888 185,758 
ere 802,189 768,631 598,584 564,524 156,384 156,779 47,221 47,328 
MURR Ss rs o's 5 Sidravaiaincs ania 743,527 742,478 520,415 519,752 131,223 130,983 91,889 91,743 
Missouri. . Be eee 851,330 856,730 637,243 642,993 158,370 158,370 55,717 55,367 
North Dakota................ 100,365 96,051 89,238 umes. saat Ges 11,027 10,713 
South Dakota... ia 92,891 91,485 55,112 55,112 3,270 3,270 34,509 33,103 
MEME 2655 c6os cae vena 416,619 417,601 220,266 221,191 141,935 142,555 54,418 53,855 
Kansas......... coats 528,662 528,342 449,980 449,230 6,881 6,881 71,801 72,231 

West North Central Neenah $3,635,583 8,601,318 2,570,988 2,688,140 598,068 698,838 $66,582 364,840 
errr 38,912 37,917 33,200 ee aan 5,712 4,717 
SE ssc cnsicniastineicine 803,429 804,919 523,055 523,055 271,325 271,385 9,049 10,479 
District of Columbia.......... 408,000 358,000 405,000 355,000 3,000 ROO haa.) mapas 
has hatinnessxnvexes 685,276 669,391 489,490 474,490 181,444 181,444 14,342 13,457 
West Virginia............... 1,000,238 $34,638 894,380 728,780 100/980 100,980 4,878 4,878 | 
North Carolina............. 1,338,088 1,300,278 679,721 643,471 647,540 646,420 10,827 10,387 
South Carolina............... 792,548 792,548 137,330 137,330 650,723 650,723 4,495 4,495 
Sr ea re 666,731 626,731 321,375 281,375 343,022 343,022 2,334 2,334 
/ - Saree 465,461 465,069 413,854 412,854 12,693 12,693 33,914 39,522 | 

South Atlantic.............. 6,198,683 6,889,491 8,897,405 3,589,555 2,210,727 2,209,667 90,551 90,268 
ee 460,147 460,111 346,160 346,160 110,860 110,860 3,127 3,091 
MAMBO Sissi oc <.s.<0.0 00's 4.008 1,153,543 931,038 370,520 312,092 781,187 617,062 1,836 1,884 
cds i snndncces .... 1,843,572 —-1,192,887 379,360 278,340 959,603 909,203 4,609 5,344 
NNN odetsig aise Skea o.cias ko 94,093 64,841 79,317 ee Tas Fe 14,776 15,524 

East South Central.......... 3,051,855 2,648,877 1,175,857 985,909 1,851,650 1,687,125 24,848 26,848 
RI Sse xis weiss 189,425 158,071 104,580 73,330 67,008 67,008 17,837 17,733 
SUNOS oo ci.cie o.0'ac vce ob 544/203 459,203 497,670 MEE Seanad. Bee 46,533 46,533 
a eres 466,734 446,504 352,778 332,778 59,224 59,224 54,782 54,502 
ee oe 1,385,869 1,307,024 1,110,750 1,031,900 174,865 174,865 100,254 100,259 

West South Central.......... 2,586,281 2,870,802 2,065,778 1,850,678 801,097 801,097 219,406 219,027 
ee eee 7 373,824 338,419 12,318 12,318 358,473 323,235 3,033 2,866 
RR ret haxs shes ksunsgs- 270,313 270,020 620 620 266,100 266,100 2,593 3,300 
Ld Ce. eee 89,425 88,646 34,207 33,727 49,690 49,690 5,528 5,229 
Colorado.............. Pe 353,202 318,470 248,499 235,999 87,985 65,845 16,718 16,626 
New Mexico................. 146,610 144,910 99,879 99,879 25,157 25,157 21,574 19,874 
iad idin kos sndh<nees 676,759 596,263 92,325 93,21 540,790 458,290 43,644 44,756 
_. eee 168,897 168,905 66,250 66,250 92,185 91,980 10,462 10,675 
Nevada......... a gael 511,414 511,351 4,050 4,050 503,775 503,775 3,589 3,526 

Mountain.............. 2,590,444 2,436,984 558,148 546,060 1,924,155 1,784,072 108,141 108,852 
Washington. Pelee taka oP 1,718,305 1,342,530 203,870 203,870 1,512,410 1,136,635 2,025 2,025 
Se is 908,137 691,998 190,640 190,640 712,727 496,052 4,770 5,306 
California........0...0 1.1.1) 3.199634 2,846,466 1,373,952 1,171,352 1,706,425 1,625,305 49,257 49,809 

Oe 5,756,076  —4,880,99 1,768,462 1,665,862 $3,931,562 $3,257,992 56,052 57,140 
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Conference Breaks All Records 


Ct 


HERE is more than one kind 

“pause that refreshes.’’ One such 

was the trek made by several hun- 
dred utility, manufacturer and trade 


Edgewater Beach 
April 3-5, for the 
Commercial meetings 


representatives to the 
Hotel, Chicago, 
Eleventh Annual 


EET. 


Six hundred and sixty-odd left thei 
daily chores to find refreshment 1 
thought and ideas for speeding up solu- 


some of their war and postwar 


This 


large measure any 


tion to 


problems. attendance surpassed in 
record of the previ- 
The utility 


every. state in the 


Conterences. inter- 


ous ten 
ests of practically 
These are 


The 


nu 
answering the call 


country were represented. 
all-industry get-togethers. ent 


silastic response in 


this vear, and the excellent attendance 


may be considered a barom- 
of Com- 


develop- 


at sessions, 
eter of the 
mercial 


interest 
latest 


absorbing 
Executives in 
ments in wartime service both for in- 
dustrial production 


the home-front, 


and for service to 


and likewise in obtain 
ing enlightenment on intensive business 
building in the immediate peacetime 
period. 

The oftered 


ctional meetings with opportunity fot 


program arrangements 
RQ. 
such ‘outstanding 


National 
Relationships in 


intimate discussion of 


themes as Farm Utilization, 


Powe Sales, Trade 


Postwar Promotional Developments, and 
the Contributions of Utility Home Ser 
Community. These all-day 


held) on Monday, 
attracted from 100 to 


vice in. the 
Conferences 
April 3, 


300 


were 
and each 
‘eaistrants. 

\ formal 
sponsored by 
ahha etal 


ingly 


Luncheon the noon 
the Farm Utilization group 
200 to hear an 
message from Walter 


same 
over interest 
informative 
Common 


H. Sammis. vice-president, 


alth & Southern Corporation on the 


) 


Minercial Dire tor, 


By C. E. (¢ 


sreenwood 
Kdison Electric 
Utility Approach to the Farm Market. 
One reviewing the programs of these 
will be impressed 


Sectional meetings 


with the timeliness and importance of 


the subjects, and the competent speakers 
that had given their serious thought in 
preparation of their presentations. Ope 

enabled others to 


discussion numerous 


be heard. It is of more than passing in- 
that 46 scheduled 
on these 
appearing at the General Sessions which 
held the days following—Tuesday 


Wednesday, April + and 5. Men 


and women of serious thought could find 


terest speakers were 


programs in addition to the 14 


were 


and 


greatest educational value in the days 
spent at this Conference. 
C. H. Leatham, vice-president, MIo- 


West 
Company, chairman of the 
Confer 
a time in the nation’s history when 


Public Service 
Farm Utili- 


said that 


nongahela Penn 


zation ence, there was 


never 
being taken in the 


so much interest ts 


farmer and his needs, which needs can 


by improved electric service 
The utility is thinkir 
in terms of helpfulness in 


be supplied 
of every kind. ig of 
the farmer 

easing his food production with elec- 
rical labor 


nomic 


which will improve his eco- 


situation and raise his standard 
Presentations 
The 
Needs; 


T ransformilg 


Applications; 


such 


Cor ered 
] armer and His 
Machinery Re- 
Research Into 
New Ophortu- 


of living. 
subjects as 
hall 

search: 
War hine 


Farm 


nities in Distribution of Farm Equip 
ment: A Farmstead Wiring Plan: Basic 
Farm Services and Utilization Through 
New Farm Machinery. 


A progress report was released on the 


equipment survev being conducted 
the Fa irm Utiliz: 


tee of EET in conjuncti 


farm 


through ition Commit 
on with numer 
lead by 


& M. 


coll eges 


Texas A. 


agtT icultural 
\Tontfort of 


ous state 
P - 
College 


Institute 


group under 
Kavanaugh, De- 


covered in their 


The Industrial Power 
the leadership of E. L. 
troit Edison Company, 


schedule such subjects as 


Trends in 


speaking 


Competitive Sources of 


Power, including such sources as gas en- 
gines and gas turbines, steam and oil 
engines. Ir. Kavanaugh spoke person- 
ally on The Opportunities Which Lie 


Power Salesman and 
challenge to him. The sub- 
High Frequency Indue- 
Subsidized Competition, 
Production Methods 
prepared talks 


Ahead for the 
which are 
jects of Lower 
Heating; 
and Better 
Dividends 


which wet 


tion 
Pay 
were other 


4 ' ; ‘ 
e followed DV open discussion. 


The Home Service Departments of 
utility companies have been unusually 
active in these war vears and have made 


ng contributions to the advance- 
activities of the War Food 
ration. Under the ene of 
Snider, 


outstandi 
ment of all 
Administ 
Fern 


\ ice 


chairman of the Home 1e Ser 
EFI, a 
meetings are 
Atlanta 
croup of utilities. This 
it Chicago drew repre- 
area. The all-day 
touched upon all phases of Elec- 
Home. Speakers on 


am included 1 s in thought 


Committee of 


ion i 


TIE + owe 
series OT CO- 


a — 
hic Sect 


; 
graphic 


The 


for the Southern 


being 
first was in March at 
second meeting 
sentatives from a wide 
sessions 
trical Living in the 
leader 
field together 
tatives of the top-flight 
h as Woman's 
McCall's. 


in aie ‘heme economic 


with represen 
magazines suc 


Co mpa 


women s 


Flame nION and 


Something Ided this vear 
Confe 
holding of a 


new was 


in the rence program with the 
meeting on In- 
Postwar Selling. 


d on the 


Sectional 
dustry O 00) 
Tis aos 

April 3. 


coordin tron mn postwar 


dination in 


Sit nm Was he! 


fternoon 


Opportunities for industry 


promotions were 
MI. R. Rodger 
West Servic 


$ the 


ali inted out by 


manager, AMliddle 


panv. and chairman ¢ 


SaLes 


e Com- 
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his introductory address. Such subjects 
as Building Stronger Dealer Outlets 
were discussed by authoritative repre- 
sentatives in the utility and manufac- 
turing field. Roscoe R. Rau, managing 
director of the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association, and Rivers Peterson, 
managing director of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, were speak- 
ers on the subject of Retailers’ Plans for 
Expansion of Electrical Sales, and in 
the open discussion which followed, 
there were representatives of chain out- 
lets heard who had never previously at- 
tended a meeting of the commercial 
forces of the utility industry. It was 
agreed that this opening day of Sectional 
Conferences, and numerous committee 
meetings as well, was a grand start for 
the General Sessions which followed on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The General 
Chairman was Edwin Vennard, vice- 
president, Middle West Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, who has been the dy- 
namic chairman of the General Com- 
mercial Committee for the past two 
vears. Subjects and speakers were as 
follows: 
Tuesday Morning 

4 Rural Program for the Utility In- 
dustry—Grover C. Neff, president, Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co. 

Industrial Development and Recon- 
version—E. NMI. Clapp, manager, Indus- 
trial Power Division, Georgia Power 
Co. 

The Future of Industrial Power—G. 
B. Stainback, manager, Industrial Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mlanufactur- 
ing Co. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

Some Electrical Manufacturer Pro- 
duction Problems—W ar and Postwar— 
H. L. Andrews, vice-president, General 
Electric Co. 

The Effect of Perishable Food Pres- 
ervation on the Electric Utility—Clar- 
ence Birdseve, Refrigeration Consultant, 
General Foods Corp. 

What's Ahead in Lighting—R. C. 
McFadden, General Sales Manager, 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 

Tenth Anniversary Pageant—Better 
Light—Better Sight Bureau. 

Wednesday Morning 

Postwar View of Automatic Indoor 
Climate—P. B. Zimmerman, president, 
Indoor Climate Institute. 

Utility Retailer Coordination in Sales 
and Service-——Joseph T. \Mleek. 'inois 
Federation Retail Associations. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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E.E.1. Annual Meeting to Be Held 
At New York, June 6-7 


“THE Annual Meeting of the Edison Electric Institute will be held at the 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6 
and 7. Morning and afternoon sessions on both days will be open to non- 
members as well as members of the Institute and all who can conveniently 
attend are invited to do so. 

Among the important subjects to be discussed the first day are industrial 
relations problems, tax equalization, depreciation accounting innovations from 
the investor’s viewpoint, community development planning, farm extension 
plans, and post-war planning. 

On the second day the morning session will be devoted to discussions of 
economies to be obtained in system equipment costs, and appliance servicing 
costs. Subjects for the closing session include the present threat to economic 
freedom, the necessity for company teamwork, the heat pump and higher dis- 
tribution voltages for post-war loads. 

In addition to the election of officers and other actions of the Institute nor- 
mally conducted at the annual meeting, changes in the constitution of the 
EEI will be voted upon. Included in the proposed changes is the abolishment 
of the Board of Trustees and the Operating Committee, the present govern- 
ing committees of the EET, and the substitution therefor of a Board of Direc- 
ors with a maximum of +5 members, and an Advisory Committee. 

Meetings at the Waldorf-Astoria will be held in air-conditioned halls and 
lunch on both days will be available in adjoining rooms. In view of the 
difficulty in obtaining hotel rooms in New York, it is suggested that reserva- 
tions be made promptly. A condensed tentative program follows: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Tuesday morning, June 6 
lreasurer’s Report 
Consideration of proposed amendments to the Constitution 
President's Address —C. W. Kellogg, Edison Electric Institute 
Depreciation Accounting Innovations from the Investor's Viewpoint 
Tax Equality — B. C. McCabe, National Tax Equality Assn. 
Industrial Relations Problems — H. K. Breckenridge, West Penn Power Co. 


Luncheon 


Tuesday afternoon, June 6 
Our Accident Record —How to Improve It—H. O. Sprinkle, Chairman, Accident 
Prevention Committee 
Planning for Better Community Development — 8. P. Vecker, Carolina Power & Light 
Company 


Farm Extension Plans — The Positive Approach 
Commercial Planning Report — M. E. Skinner, Chairman, Commercial Planning Com- 
mittee 
Discussion — H. C. Thuerk, Chairman, Postwar Planning Committee 


Address R. C. Muir, General Electric Co. 


Wednesday morning, June 7 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Trustees 
Presentation of Prize Awards 
Joint Interest of Manufacturers and Utilities in Lowering System Costs — A. C. Mon- 
teith, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Discussion — R. E. Moody, Union Electric Company of Missouri 
\ppliance Servicing Costs — The Demand for Fewer Types and Standard Dimensions 
for Essential Parts —R. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Discussion 
Economies to be Had in Equipment Costs — S. M. Dean, Detroit Edison Co. 


Luncheon 


Wednesday afternoon, June 7 


Higher Distribution Voltages for Postwar Loads — A. E. Silver, Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Competition Demands a Higher Order of Company Teamwork —K. M. Robinson, 
The Washington Water Power Company 

The Heat Pump — Philip Sporn, American Gas and Electric Service Corp. 

Public Services — The Bulwark of Private Enterprise — Donald D. Conn, Transpor- 
tation Association of America 

Election of Offcers 
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Some Thoughts on Our Problems of 
Today and ‘Tomorrow 


By Edwin Vennard 


Chairman, General Commercial Committee, EEI 


Opening Remarks at Annual Commercial Meeting, Chicago, April 3-5, 1944 


ELCOME to the Eleventh An- 
nual Commercial meeting. It is 
heartening to see such a splen- 
did attendance. 
to see so many here from allied groups— 
the manufacturers—wholesalers—deal- 


We are especially glad 


ers—trade associations and trade papers. 

Our purpose in meeting is two-fold: 

First, to discuss commercial problems 
of the electric light and power industry 
as they relate to winning the war. Let 
us resolve to maintain the already well- 
established, splendid record. 
demand has been met. All essential civil- 
ian needs have been furnished. ‘There 
is no power rationing. The average 


Every war 


price today is less than it was before the 
war. 

Second, our purpose is to discuss the 
important role the electric companies 
will play in postwar rehabilitation, re- 
conversion, re-employment and mainte- 
nance of economic stability. Commercial 
representatives will be in the forefront 
of these activities. Let us be ready. Let 
us prepare well. 


Committees 

Immediately following Pearl Harbor, 
the General Commercial Committee of 
the Institute reorganized the various 
sub-committtees. Many were discontin- 
ued. Some new ones were formed. All 
were geared to war and postwar prob- 
lems. 

1. The Industrial Committee immedi- 
ately changed its program to one of aid- 
ing industry in conversion to war pro- 
duction. Two years ago a Power Sales 
Manual was prepared for the industry. 
Since then, new, important sections have 
been prepared and will be available 
shortly. include: Production 
Method Analyses for Power Salesmen, 
Electric Welding, Induction Heating. 

2. The Home Service Committee has 
contributed much to the government’s 
program and has aided in the national 
program of “Food Fights for Freedom.” 

3. The Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau concentrated upon improved light- 
ing for industrial plants to increase pro- 
duction. 

4. The National Appliance Conser- 


These 


vation Program in co-operation with 
manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers 
sponsored the “Better Care-Less Repair” 
program, thereby contributing to the 
maintenance of electrical appliances. 

5. The Commercial Planning Com- 
mittee has met often and contributed 
much. in the consideration of the many 
postwar problems. 

6. The Rural Committee, Sales 
Training Committee and others have 
been active. 

7. A movement is now getting under 
way to promote the whole idea of “Elec- 
tric Living” for the postwar period. 

Already in evidence are encouraging 
signs of wholehearted co-operation of all 
interested groups. 


Postwar 


What are some of the problems we 
shall face in postwar? Here are a few 
which will be elaborated upon by speak- 
ers to follow. Other speakers will men- 
tion additional problems. 

Volume. We shall resume our pre- 
war efforts in the building of volume: 
First, to offset the decreases in indus- 
trial business and, second, to continue 
the normal advancement and develop- 
ment in the use of electric service. We 
shall have additional incentives for doing 
this job well. Our sales efforts will con- 
tribute to re-employment. This will as- 
sist in enabling us to continue the down- 
ward trend in the average price of elec- 
tric service. We shall be contributing 
to the continued upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Net Revenue. More than ever before 
we must gear our sales efforts to the 
building of net revenue—and even more 
important—to the building of per cent 
return on investment. We can expect 
continued improvement in operating efh- 
ciencies but it would not be wise to plan 
for any great reduction in taxes. Conse- 
quently, we must expand our analyses of 
costs, by classes of services. Our rates, 
while continuing the simplicity of form, 
should be designed with an increasing 
knowledge of class costs. Our sales pro- 
grams should be scientifically designed 
through selective selling and control of 


cost to be in keeping with the overall 
economies of our business. 

Human Engineering. We should pay 
tribute to the approximately 50,000 elec- 
employees now in the 
armed services. For their return, let 


tric company 


us assure ourselves that good jobs will 
be available in healthy companies and in 
an aggressive industry still operated by 
business men under government regula- 
tion. Let us also continually remind 
ourselves of the principles for which 
these men, and all Americans today, are 
now fighting. Let us continually ana- 
lyze our own operations and policies and 
practices to determine wherein they may 
be bettered, so that we can assure our- 
selves we are contributing to the main- 
tenance of those principles for which we 
are fighting. 

We are fighting for freedom. We have 
it now. We shall win the battle for free- 
dom on foreign shores. What can we do 
to assure ourselves and our fellow Amer- 
icans that we shall keep that freedom? 
What can we in the commercial activ- 
ities do to help solve these human engi- 
neering problems as they relate to the 
electric business ? 

Concern is expressed in this country 
that after winning the battle for free- 
dom in foreign lands, we may lose that 
freedom by reason of forces acting from 
within at home. History shows how 
many countries have lost their freedom 
in this manner. Usually these forces 
act through government operation and 
No one 
step in that direction is decisive. Each 
is but a contributing factor. But gradu- 
ally the degree of operation and control 
of business reaches the point where the 
political party in 


control of business enterprise. 


power—whichever 
party it may be—controls a majority of 
the votes and can therefore perpetuate 
itself in office. 

There has been a growing tendency 
in this direction in this country. We 
must keep abreast of it to analyze it and 
to do our best to find a solution. 

Democracy and freedom can be main- 
tained just so long as the managers of 
productive enterprise are different peo- 
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ple from those elected to regulate busi- 
ness. 

Our duty is: 

1. To so operate our business as to 
earn the right to continue its manage- 
ment. 

This requires: 

(a) A fair, enlightened and liberal 
policy in dealing with employ- 
ees. 

(b) Well informed employees, 
with a full knowledge of the 
company’s affairs and the eco- 
nomics of the business. 

2. To adopt policies in dealing with 
the public conducive to the building of 
goodwill. 

(a) Our relations must be human, 
simple, understandable. 

(b) We must sell our service at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
good business. 

(c) We must present the people 
with the facts concerning the 
public benefits resulting from 
the efficient business manage- 
ment under government regu- 
lation of the electric compa- 
nies of America. 


These are problems in human engi- 
neering. They are related to and part 
of commercial activities in the broad 
sense. Commercial representatives are 
best equipped by training, temperament 
and customer contact to assist in carry- 
ing on these important functions. 

In dealing with employees and the 
public let us not guess what they think 
about us. Let us not assume that if we 
give adequate service at low and con- 
stantly reduced rates through courteous 
employees that public attitude will take 
care of itself. This is simply not a 
fact. Possibly it should be but that 
makes little difference. 

Let us apply engineering technique 
to the solution of our public relations 
and employees relations problem. 

In recent years a new science has 
come into being—the science of sam- 
pling public opinion. Let us apply that 
science in determining the 
cerning public attitude. 

The few surveys that have been made 
so far on these subjects have indicated a 
woeful lack of knowledge of the facts 
about industry generally and the elec- 
tric companies in particular. Most un- 


facts con- 


favorable attitude can be traced to this 
lack of knowledge. 

These. will be among our chief post- 
war problems. We can solve them. We 
must solve them if we are to continue 
the fundamental American principle of 
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management of business enterprise by 
business men—with government limit- 
ing itself to the regulation of business. 
If government assumes the role of both 
manager and regulator for any appre- 
ciable number of basic industries, we 





will then have established in America 
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the German system of government. We 
will have lost freedom by reason of forces 
acting from within our country. 

That can’t happen if the people are 
informed. Let us assume our full re- 
sponsibility in informing the public con- 
cerning the facts about our business. 


Annual Commercial Conference 


(Continued from Page 130) 


Electrical Living in Homes of To- 
morrow—NMI. E. Skinner, vice-president, 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corp. 

Simplified Electrical Terms—Edwin 
Vennard, vice-president, Middle West 
Service Co. 

Luncheon Session 

What We Have to Sell—C. W. Kel- 

logg, president, 


tute. 
Planning for 


Edison Electric Insti- 


Objectives 
James W. Irwin, executive staff, Na- 


Postwar 





tional Dairy Products Corporation. 

The Luncheon session closed this most 
successful of our meetings. It was neces- 
sary for the first time to use the rear 
balcony of the ballroom of the hotel 
where General Sessions were held in 
order to accommodate the large atten- 
dance. 

It was pleasing to have many of the 


advertising men of PUAA coordinate 
with the commercial representatives this 
year. Thomas Spain, president of that 
organization, arranged for a luncheon 
of his association on Tuesday, April 4, 
at which Arthur Hirose, Research Di- 
rector of .WeCall’s magazine, was the 
speaker. Approximately 200 persons at- 
tending the Commercial meetings heard 
the entertaining and enlightening mes- 
sage of Mr. Hirose. 

A review of our annual Commercial 
meeting is never complete without men- 
tion of the manufacturer group with 
which we are so closely associated in our 
business development and service to our 
consumers. OpeN House was a famil- 
iar sign where opportunity was given 
for the extension of acquaintanceship and 
intimate discussion of local problems be- 
tween men from different parts of the 


country. 





“T have carefully reviewed it and 


layman. 


interested in their welfare. 


Manual.” 


Single copies 


420 Lexington Ave. 





10 to 99 copies 
100 or more copies 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


LINE CLEARING MANUAL 
for 
OVERHEAD ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 
An Operating Executive writes: 

“The Edison Electire Institute and the Overhead Distribution Group 
Tree Clearance Subcommittee are to be congratulated for the fine job which 
has been done in the compiling and issuing of the booklet, ‘Line Clearing 
Manual for Overhead Electric Conductors.’ 
can find no place that I would criticize 
or would change to improve the work. It is written in plain, readily under- 
standable language and seems to embody a great deal of information in a form 
that anyone can understand and use. Copies should be placed in the hands of 
every treeman and lineman who has to do with the trimming of trees. The 
booklet is free from technical terms which makes it more understandable to the 


“T am particularly glad to see that the committee stresses the welfare of 
the tree. Too often in the past such publications have given the impression 
that the utility company is only interested in trimming the trees and is not 


‘Most home owners have:a personal interest in trees as well as in conduc- 
tors of electricity and I am particularly glad to see that this point is stressed 
in the text. The Safety Booklet for tree trimmers issued by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute should serve as a good companion booklet to the Line Clearing 


The Line Clearing Manual may be purchased at the following prices: 


.35¢ each 
.25¢ each 
.20¢ each 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Expanding Electric Service on the Farm 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, 


HE average farmer in the United 
States is very much in need of 
central electric service. 
Electric power has been put to good use 
in the factory, and as a result better and 
more factory-made goods are produced 


station 


it less cost than before such power was 
used. Electric power with its automatic 
features, ease of handling and versatility 
has multiplied the output of each indi- 
vidual worker in the factory many times. 
One result is higher wages for the 
worker. 

The farmer, if not in direct compe- 
tition, is in indirect competition with 
this factory worker. Unless the farmer 
also has the help of electric power, he is 
at a great disadvantage. The farmer 
needs electric service so that he can use 
his labor as efficiently on the farm as the 
factory worker uses his labor in the fac- 
tory. Give the farmer electric service 
and he can increase the amount of farm- 
ing done per worker. This will increase 
his gross and net revenue and put him in 
a better position to compete with his city 
neighbor. 

It is possible that the proper use of 
electric service on the farms of this coun- 
try, together with the proper use of 
other mechanized equipment, will go a 
long way toward bringing “parity” to 
the farmer, about which we hear so 
much today. However, the road to 
parity in this instance will be the pro- 
ductive road and not the legislative road. 

The farmer needs electric service to 
raise his standard of living. No water 
mains extend past the farm home, and 
there is seldom any bathroom or any run- 
ning water in the kitchen. Electric ser- 
vice and a good automatic pumping out- 
fit gives him a good water supply. No 
gas mains run past the farm to furnish 
gas for cooking and water heating. 
Electric service meets all his needs for 
modern cooking and water heating. 


The farmer needs good lighting in the 
house, barn, and Electric 
service furnishes it in safe and_ con- 
venient form. It also makes it easy for 
him to enjoy the radio and the other 
appliances so much appreciated in the 
home. 


barnyard. 


The farmer, therefore, not only 
needs electric service, but he also wants 
it very much. He wants to have the con- 


By Grover C. Neff 


President, Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


veniences of the city folks. Because of 
these things, the farmer should have and 
is going to get electric service. 

Are you men who work for electric 
operating companies going to see that 
your companies extend this necessary ser- 
vice, Or are you going to let someone else 
do it? Remember, it is going to be done 
by someone. Each electric company 
executive must decide to what extent his 
company will participate in extending 
electric service to farmers who do not 
now have such service. He will have to 
weigh the advantages of extending ser 
vice against the disadvantages and make 
his decision. The advantages and dis- 
advantages can be listed as follows: 


Advantages: 

1. By serving the rural areas between 
urban communities served by the com- 
pany, all of the people living in the area 
will get service from one company. This 
is desirable for the same reason that it is 
desirable for all of the people in a city 
to get service from one company. Com- 
petition between utilities in any given 
area is wasteful and uneconomical for all 
concerned. 

2. Connecting farmers to electric 
lines radiating out of each urban area 
results in high quality of service, and this 
builds good will for the company. 
Farmers are in the habit of carrving on 
most of their business in the nearby 
village. If the farmers around any 
village receive service from the same 
company which furnishes electric service 
to their village, the business relations can 
usually be worked out so that they are 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned. 

3. A material addition will be made 
to the gross business of the company and 
this business will return a net to the 
company. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. In most companies a considerable 
amount of capital is required to build 
the necessary lines. 

2. The rate of return on this capital 
will be below normal during the de- 
velopment period. 

It seems to me that, in these times, the 
advantages greatly outweigh the dis- 
advantages. While the amount of 
money that will have to be spent to build 
farm lines in the case of many companies 
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will be a large amount, it will probably 
be less than 10% of the total money 
invested by that company in the utility 
business. If, to furnish electric service 
to the farmers in your area, you spend 
10° of your total investment, and by 
so doing you can give proper protection 
to the other 90°c, it may well be that 
this 10° is the most important invest- 
ment the company can make or has made. 

As of December 31, 1943, approxi- 
mately 2% million farms were using 
Approximately 1,600,- 
000 of these farms were served by elec- 
tric companies, about 800,000 were 
served by R.E.A. co-ops, and about 80,- 
000 by municipal utilities. It is esti- 
mated that the lines serving the 2% 
million farms are within one-fourth of a 
mile of another 400,000 farms not yet 
connected. The 1940 U. S. Census 
shows a total of 6,090,789 farms in the 
United States. This is somewhat mis- 
leading because the Census defines a 
farm as follows: 


electric service. 


“A farm is any tract of land of three or 
more acres used mainly to produce agricul- 
tural products, or any place of three acres 
or less, where the owner or tenant devotes 
his entire time thereon to agriculture, or the 
annual value of agricultural products ex- 
ceeds $250.00. (Notre: Poultry and game 
raising, floriculture and horticulture and sim- 
ilar pursuits fall within this classification.)” 


It is obvious that many so-called farms 
counted in the U. S. Census are not 
farms as we ordinarily think of them, so 
that the number of farms in this coun- 
try that would be recognized as farms by 
people passing them is considerably less 
than the figure given in the U. S. Cen- 
sus. Furthermore, many farms do not 
have buildings on them but are operated 
by people living on neighboring farms or 
in villages and hamlets. 

In addition, there are many farms 
where the soil is termed sub-marginal 
and will produce very little in the way 
of crops and cannot support much of an 
investment in buildings or machinery. 
There are no figures readily available 
showing the number of real farms with 
buildings and with soil of fair or better 
productivity, but I estimate there is a 
total of 47 million farms in the U. S. 
that can use electric service to advantage. 
It is my opinion that within ten years 
after the end of the war nearly all of 
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these +14 million farmers will have elec- 
tric service at work on their farms. If 
this estimate is correct, then during the 
ten years following the war, electric ser- 
vice will be carried to 2,000,000 farms 
that do not have it now. About 400,000 
of these farms are located near lines now 
built and in operation so that farm elec- 
tric lines must be extended into new 
territory to serve approximately 1,600,- 
000 farms. 

This is a big extension job, so let us 
discuss the electric companies’ part in 
this program. Electric companies began 
to give serious consideration to extend- 
ing their lines to farms in the 1920's. 
They pioneered the new development 
work and solved many of the problems 
created by the development and ener- 
getically extended service to the farmers 
from the early 20’s up to the time they 
were stopped by the big depression of 
the 1930's. During this period, electric 
operating companies built hundreds of 
thousands of miles of farm electric line 
and made service available to nearly 1,- 
000,000 farms. 

After conditions began to improve in 
1935, the electric companies again ener- 
getically extended lines to farms, with 
the result that approximately 1,600,000 
farms in this country were served by the 
electric companies on December 31, 
1943. There are approximately 320,- 
000 more farms not served but located 
within one-fourth of a mile of these elec- 
tric company lines. There are approxi- 
mately 80,000 farms not served but lo- 
cated within one-fourth of a mile of 
R.E.A. Co-op lines. These 400,000 
farms should be served as promptly as 
possible from the nearest lines. 


Plans should be made to extend elec- 
tric lines into territory not now served 
and bring service to the 1,600,000 farms 
not now served and located more than 
one-fourth of a mile from existing lines. 
Some of these will be served by electric 
companies and some by R.E.A. Co-ops. 
A fair division of the territory yet to be 
served, taking into consideration that 
the electric operating companies now 
serve about twice as many farms as the 
R.E.A. Co-ops, would be that the elec- 
tric companies should extend service to 
1,000,000 farms unserved in new terri- 
tory. 

Many. electric operating companies 
have well-developed plans and_ pro- 
cedures for extending electric service to 
farms. Some of these companies have 
extended such service to practically all 
of the farms in the territory in which 
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No attempt will be made 
to outline the details of any particular 
company’s extension policy, as conditions 
differ greatly in different parts of the 


they operate. 


However, there are certain 
features common to the best of these pro- 
grams, and it seems that the following 
points are essential .to a satisfactory and 


country. 


successful rural extension plan: 


1. A light, inexpensive, but accurate farm 
line should be designed. 

2. A liberal extension policy should be 
adopted. 

3. Simple, understandable, and reasonable 
rates should be set up. 

4+. Management should actively support the 
plan. 


Many 
standard farm line to meet the conditions 
of rural service. 


companies have designed a 


These lines are not 
urban lines transposed to the country. 
For the most part they are of light con- 
struction, long spans, copper-clad or 
aluminum conductors 
with no more frills than absolutely neces- 


steel-reinforced 


say. Most of the farm lines consist of 
two wires, hence the loading is light and 
light construction is justified. 

Under average conditions the elec- 
tric company should finance the cost of 
the distribution line up to the customer’s 
premises. For each dollar the electric 
company spends for financing rural lines, 
the farmer, if he really uses electric ser- 
vice as he should, will have to spend two 
The farmer needs his 
money to wire the farm and to buy the 
necessary 


or more dollars. 
appliances and equipment 
which he should use on the farm. It is 
important to the electric company that 
the farmer get his farm fully electrified 
as rapidly as possible. Because of this 
fact, it is important that under average 
conditions the electric company finance 
its part of the service. 

Extensions should be made on an area 
basis. The area may be a township or 
three or four townships or even a 
county, but whatever area is selected, the 
extensions of the service to farms in that 
area should be treated on the same basis. 
The farmer cannot see why the location 
of his buildings should give him either 
less costly or more costly service just 
because he is near to or far away from an 
electric line. 

The rates should be simple and rea- 
sonable. The use of electricity on the 
farm is new and undeveloped, and some 
concessions must be made to this fact in 
setting up the rate schedule. I+ is neces- 
sary to do this in any new business de- 
velopment. In general, most electric 
companies have done this, and the pres- 
ent rates charged for farm electric ser- 
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vice do not at this time bring in sufficient 
revenue to give the electric company a 
fair return on its investment. ‘The rates 
should be designed to encourage increased 
use of service, but on such a level that 
when the farm electric load is reason- 
ably developed, the return on the in- 
vestment will be acceptable. 

Electric service has not been available 
to farmers long enough for the develop- 
ment and acceptance of the appliances 
and equipment they need to make it of 
On the aver- 
age dairy farm, the farmer spends about 
half of his time doing chores. There 
isn’t much doubt but that chore time 
can be materially reduced through the 
proper application of electricity. Experts 
have estimated that it will be possible to 


maximum use and value. 


reduce the time of doing chores on a 
dairy farm by 50%. This will be of 
great value to the farmer and will also 
add materially to the amount of electric 
power used per farm. 

The average amount of electric ser- 
vice used by farmers served by electric 
companies in the year 1942 was 1239 
kwhr. The average use per farm is in- 
creasing in spite of the fact that each 
vear hundreds of thousands of farms 
are using electric service for the first 
time. We can expect the farm load to 
continue to grow. The farmer is a resi- 
dential customer, a power customer, and 
needs electric service to furnish his water 
supply both in the house and in the barn. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
average-sized farms each using more 
than 6000 kwhr per year. It is safe to 
predict that the farm load can be built 
up so that the average consumption will 
be three times the present average. When 
that time comes, farm electric service 
should bring a fair return on the invest- 
ment. The building of this load rapidly 
and intelligently requires careful plan- 
ning and a lot of work. 


Under present war conditions, the 
sale of electric appliances and equipment 
to farmers is very much restricted. 
Nevertheless certain types of equipment, 
such as milking machines, have a high 
priority rating and can be_ purchased. 
The government has recognized the im- 
portance of certain types of equipment 
in producing the necessary food supply. 
We should cooperate by getting such 
equipment installed wherever it will help 
the war effort. The building of farm 
lines is also restricted because of the war, 
but it is possible and desirable that ex- 
tensions be made to farms that can se- 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Industrial Development and Reconversion 


By E. M. Clapp 


Georgia Power Co. 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, April 4, 1944 


NE of the bench marks by 

which we are accustomed to 

measure the ideal balance be- 
tween classes of electrical revenue is, 
ipproximately: 


1/3 Domestic 
1/3 Commercial 
1/3 Industrial 


Actually, these proportions vary in 
every company. 


I shall confine myself entirely to the 
Industrial classification, except to make 
this observation: 


1) Synonymous with Industry is Pay 
Rolls; and 


2) Without Pay Rolls, commercial 
and domestic loads suffer, and merchan- 
dise sales to domestic and commercial 
markets suffer. 


It is true we who have devoted, and 
are devoting, our lives to the Industrial 
end of this business cannot control the 
ebbs and flows of Depression and Pros- 
perity which affect not only all phases of 
our business but every business as well. 

We can, in a measure, control the 
intensity of these trends—if we do a 
zood job of Industrial electrification, 
whereby, in periods of high productivity, 
our Companies will get high revenue 
and, in periods of low production, they 
will get more revenue than they other- 
wise would if we hadn’t done a real sell- 
ing job. 


Occasionally we hear the premise ad- 
vanced—“large Industry is not  profit- 
able business because of the low average 
price per kwhr.” Some folks say high 
load factor carries us too far into the 
low bracket energy charges and, by rea- 
son of this circumstance, the large Indus- 
trial is unprofitable business. The acid 
test, gentlemen, irrespective of size, in- 
crement rate, or average rate, is, after 
properly equating all cost to serve, net 
Dollars per kv-a. 1 have never known it 
to fail—the Customer with the lowest 
average cost per kwhr pays us the highest 
Dollars per kv-a year. 

Obviously, wholesale revenue, which, 
in effect, is industrial development, must 
continue to increase and, of necessity, 


will originate from the following three 
sources ! 

1) Migration of industry. 

2) Development of new 
within our present area. 

3) Exploration and development of 
present markets for additional and new 
usage of electrical energy. 

I propose to discuss these three mar- 
kets, although any one of them is of 
sufficient importance to justify its treat- 
ment as a major subject. 

Industrial Development and Recon- 
version are so inter-related it is quite 
dificult to separate one from the other, 
and therefore I shall attempt to treat 
both subjects pretty much as though they 
were one. 


industry 


Migration of Industry 


Today there is a deep-rooted feeling 
of Industrial Unrest—Decentralization, 
getting away from large cities. For the 
most part, it is brought about by changed 
labor conditions and taxes. Many In- 
dustrialists are realizing their manufac- 
turing costs are too high by reason of: 

1) Shifts in the location of their 
markets. 

2) Distance from raw products. 

3) New locations of raw products. 

4+) Competition for skilled labor. 

For the above reasons, you will in- 
evitably lose some old customers and 
just as inevitably, gain some new cus- 
Sooner or later this moving 
about will level off. The transition 
should not, and need not, be based on 
piracy. 


tomers. 


As a suggestion: Study your territory 
—what is it you have the other fellow 
doesn’t have? 

In some parts of your territory there 
may be a plentiful supply of skilled labor 
ideally adaptable for some specific type 
of Industry. Other sections of your ter- 
ritory may have abundant raw mate- 
rials, with building sites incorporating 
ideal conditions relative to Water, Natu- 
ral Gas, Railroads, Highways, Prox- 
imity to markets, and so on. (Play up 
your natural resources and advantages. ) 

You should select the type of Industry 
best suited for those particular locations 
and then find out what manufacturers 
in that Industry are ailing, and sell them 


if you can. The relocation of Industry 
is a fast game and you are playing for 
big stakes. Generally, a prospect never 
makes but one move from his original 
location, although he may expand to 
several new locations and, therefore, he 
looks the entire field over before he 
makes a decision. Often times a pros- 
pect just about to move will receive a 
reduction in Ad Valorem Taxes, Freight 
Rates, or Power Rates, or wage adjust- 
ments, which removes him from the pros- 
pect list. I have known of cases where 
prospects had no idea of relocating— 
Were just putting up a smoke screen to 
force a local issue. 

Just because a prospect has the urge 
to move, don’t try to locate him in your 
territory unless the move is sound basi- 
cally and economically. A misplaced 
Industry will always backfire on you, 
and may cause you to lose other business 
you really are entitled to. 

After a prospect has narrowed down 
to one of several locations, any one of 
which is all right, don’t make the mis- 
take of influencing him to take one par- 
ticular location. The final choice may 
be decided on seemingly trivial items. 

It is well to maintain contact with the 
Industrial Development Bureaus of the: 

Railroads. 

Consulting Engineers. 

Chambers of Commerce. 

Home Office of Customers already in 
your territory. 

Pass up the prospects who have the 
“cimmes,” wanting all kinds of conces- 
sions, and the Professional who plays one 
location against another—the guy who 
gets a cut wherever the prospective cus- 
tomer locates, plus a commission from 
the customer. 

In any language you want to use—it 
is a “dog eat dog” proposition, and re- 
quires much patience and master selling. 
When you take a licking, take it with 
good grace, call it a day, and go after 
the next one. 


Development of New Industry Within 
Our Present Area 
Sometimes we can’t see the woods for 
the trees. We have “eves to see but we 
see not.” 
Just prior to the War there came into 
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our consciousness the term “Value Added 
by Manufacture per Wage Earner,” and 
anyone who has had association with 
the WPB soon learned the definition of 
“End Use.” 

In effect, Development of New Indus- 
try within our present area is the De- 
velopment of “End Use”—the further 
refinement of raw or manufactured prod- 
ucts predominant in your area, thereby 
gaining and retaining locally “added 
value in manufacture.” 

The following is a partial list of some 
of the projects we are working on in 
our Company: 

Our largest single Industry is Textile 
and for the most part the yarns and 
fabrics are shipped away in an unfinished 
condition known as Grey goods, to be 
processed and converted for the cutting- 
up Trades and ultimate consumption. 
It is in these latter processes that the 
skilled labor is used and added value 
comes in. We know the finishing, knit- 
ting, cutting up can be done within our 
territory as well or better than outside 
our territory. The job is to convince 
the manufacturer it can be done. For 
instance, the cotton in a $2.50 shirt. 
back in the Opener Room of the Mill is 
worth about a dime. You have similar 





cases in your territory. 


It does not make sense to ship out 
your feldspar—kaolin and sand for a 
few dollars per ton and buy it back in 
high-priced dinnerware. 

The same for sillimanite and kyanite 
returning to you at a cost of at least a 
dollar per brick in refractories. 

We crush the cottonseed for its oil, 
ship it away to be processed and buy it 
back at high prices for deep fat frying 
and cooking and salad oils. 

These examples could possibly be 
classed as big business, requiring large 
capital expenditure, etc. 

We have made considerable progress 
in the smaller Industries. 

Our Bedspread Industry has developed 
from a mountain home, hand-sewn in- 
dustry, to a several million dollars a 
year mechanized business located around 
Dalton. 

Wilson and Company have recently 
located in the little town of Cummings 
a chicken dressing plant capable of han 
dling 15,000 chickens a day, and em 
ploving approximately 300 people. 

A large Dehydration plant for pro 
essing Kudzu has recently gone in at 
Hamilton. 

Another large Dehydration plant for 
processing sweet potatoes has recently 


been established at Vienna. 
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Several community plants have been 
built to process jams, fruits, and pre- 
serves for the local bakeries and ice 
cream trade. 

My only purpose in mentioning these 
facts which are local to our Company 
is to detonate your thinking in terms of 
your own locale and conditions. The 
principle is as sound and workable in 
Oregon or Texas or Maine as it is in 
Georgia. 

What is one customer’s poison may be 
another customer’s meat. A waste or 
by-product of one customer’s plant may 
be the principal raw product of another 
customer’s plant. By bringing these cus- 


tomers together not only are they 


strengthened in their respective produc- 
tion and marketing problems, but the 
Power Company is also strengthened. 

Business and manufactured products 
move in cycles over a period of time and, 
frequently, a Company finds one of its 
customers who has been on its lines for 
years about to go broke, about to shut 
down, because the demand for the cus- 
tomer’s products has decreased drastical- 
ly, due to cheaper substitute products, 
OV er-production, or other causes. Some- 
times we are able to go to this customer 
with a plan to produce an entirely dif- 
ferent product which will be profitable, 
with the same plant equipment. If and 
when we can assist in putting new life 
into such a business we are protecting a 
Fixed Investment already made to serve 
this customer and, of course, insuring 
the continuance of our revenue. 

The development of new industry 
business from within carries the same pay 
off as the new industry from “A far 
country,” in Revenue, Increased Spend- 
ing Power, and Added Tax Values. In 
addition, you are not bedeviled by every- 
body and his brother working on him 
competitively—you can concentrate all 
vour efforts on load-building. The only 
limitation in this particular field is the 


cee 


6h ° P ° . ” 
limitation of your own Imagineering 


and sales ability. 


Exploration and Development of Present 
Markets for Additional and New Usage 
of Electrical Energy 

In our Company we spend about as 
much time and effort in helping ow 
customers to use /ess power as we do in 
selling the idea of greater use of power. 

We know our customers are selling in 
competitive markets—and when our cus- 
tomers fail to secure business due to 
high costs, we both lose, and anything 
we can do to help them increase their 
sales in competitive markets by eliminat- 


ing waste, thereby reducing costs, ulti 
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mately means more production, more 
profit to the customer, and greater use 
of our service. 

Our Company tries to make every 
kwhr it sells a productive kwhr, serving 
a useful purpose, and helping its pur- 
chaser to make a profit. Income from 
wasted energy is poor revenue and it 
soon ceases to exist. 


Consider for a moment a_high-bill 
complaint from an existing ice plant, 
with a “medicine man” engine salesman 
yapping at his heels, egging him on. 
What better tool could a Power Sales- 
man have than a sack full of gauges, 
thermometers, and _ electrical instru- 
ments to install on the customer’s equip- 
ment? Thereby obtaining on the spot 
data as to his actual power input, con- 
denser and suction pressures, ammonia 
and circulating water temperatures, and 
so forth. Making practical suggestion 
as to the relation they have to power in- 
put, and bringing any out-of-line operat- 
ing components into focus, thereby trans- 
posing the situation from a_cost-per- 
kwhr, high-bill complaint, to one of re- 
duced kwhr per ton, and reduced power 
cost per ton of ice produced. Which man 
will the customer have the most faith in? 

Another case was one we had with a 
town served Wholesale. In the days of 
municipal operation it was the vogue to 
put in large pumps to operate during 
off-peak hours. Through the years, de- 
mand for water had increased, and the 
mains had become reduced in capacity 
due to corrosion. The result was the 
big old pump operated longer hours at 
increased load and pumping costs were 
excessive. So we got a high-bill com- 
plaint, and a competitive threat raised 
its head. A smaller, more efficient pump 
was recommended and _ installed, to 
pump longer hours, resulting in lower 
kw demand and reduced kwhr per thou- 
sand gallons pumped, for the reason of 
reduced friction head, and_ increased 
wire to water efficiency. And we heard 
no more about competition. 

The larger industries have a_ plant 
engineer to hold power costs down. It 
is the smaller plants who need our help 
and are most appreciative of our efforts. 

The Shibboleth of every manufac 
turer is “increased output with reduced 
unit costs,” and any manufacturer will 
gladly use more power to attain this 
goal. 

The increase and new usages must 
Light, Tleat, or 


come from. either 
Motors. 
A) The effects of good lighting, and 


increased lighting, are so well known to 
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everyone here I am not going to dwell 
on this subject. 

B) Motor Loads: A good many years 
ago I learned a rule which rings true 
every time; namely, for each 1 per cent 
increase in production in the whole or 
any part of the mill, there is a corre- 
sponding increase of 2 or 3 per cent in 
power consumption. The application of 
this rule plus the physical law—pressure 
increases directly as the speed; volume 
increases as the square of the speed; 
power increases as the cube of the speed, 
and, therefore, any machine or group 
of machines speeded up to get more out- 
put is bound to consume more power. 
Always bear in mind you are hunting 
ways and means to increase production. 

A knowledge of the use and purposes 
of a customer’s air requirements will 
oftentimes help to prove an increase in 
the use of air is economy. For instance, 
the air pressure most commonly used on 
a gang drill in a Granite Quarry is 
90-100 lb.; one of the most progressive 
Granite Quarries in the country oper- 
ates at 115-120 lb. Yes, his kwhr per 
thousand feet of air is up, his drill stock 
cost is up, but what about his reduced la- 
bor cost, per ton of granite delivered to 
the saws, and finishing shed, to say noth- 
ing of the increased tonnage per shift? 


In our Kaolin Industry, the mine 
usually is located several miles distant 
from the processing and finishing plant. 
‘The raw kaolin, up to recently, has been 
hauled by truck from the mine to the 
plant. Wartime limitations on gasoline, 
rubber, manpower, truck maintenance 
and renewals, is about to put these folks 
out of business. One company has been 
successfully experimenting with the idea 
of crushing the clay at the mine, putting 
it in suspension in water and pumping 
the entire solution, called slip, to large 
basins at the finishing plant, settling the 
clay out of the water by gravitation, and 
were ready to go, about the time their 
trucks gave out. The pumping load is 
about 450 kw of new business for our 
Company, and, in addition, several other 
mines are putting in similar type pump- 
ing equipment just as fast as they can 
vet releases from the WPB. 

I strongly recommend you get a copy 
of the paper Bob Ely delivered in our 
Industrial Power and Heating Com- 
mittee Meeting yesterday afternoon on 
Production Methods Analysis—therein 
vou will find basic and fundamental 
principles defined for increased usage of 
our service in existing plants. It points 
the way to load increases in 

Conveyor Systems. 
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Ventilation. 

Heavy-Duty Cooking and Baking. 
Air-Conditioning. 

Refrigeration. 

Improved overall Load Factor. 


C) Heating— 

Applications of Heating are countless. 

Spot—Strip—Dip in small individual 
applications, which in the aggregate add 
up to an appreciable sum. 


Examples: 

1) West Penn Power Company’s “48 
Ways to help your men produce more 
coal with Electric Heat.” 

2) Electric Heat in Ice Plants. 

In an ice plant, when room tem- 
perature falls as low as 35° F. the air 
supplied the blowing rods drops below 
freezing, and the moisture in the tubes 
and rods freezes, stopping the circula- 
tion of air. This, of course, causes white 
ice. An ice can will require approxi- 
mately one-half cubic foot of air per 
minute. Based on raising the air tem- 
perature supplying the blowing rods to 
40° F., we find that for approximately 
400 cans, which is a 60-ton plant, it will 
require 3 kw heat. Due to radiation 
losses, etc., it is our recommendation 
approximately 6 kw of Fin-Type Heat- 
ers be installed, wired for series and 
multiple connections so as to vary the 
heat. These heaters should be installed 
in a box in such a manner as to make 
the air for the blowing rods pass over 
the heating units, and so arranged it can 
be cut in to the regular air supply line 
with a blower, during the cold weather. 

The enormous load-building possibili- 
ties in the Heat Treating and Metal- 
lurgical processes in the form of Electric 
Salt Bath—Induction Heat- 
ing, is staggering. ‘The use of Infra- 
Red in literally hundreds of drying ap- 
plications is only a beginning. 





Furnaces 


These loads don’t just naturally grav- 
itate to our lines. They can be obtained 
only after much patient study and in- 
venious selling. 

In our Company we have made assign- 
ments to several of our Industrial Power 
Engineers, of heretofore undeveloped 
markets local to our territory, for electric 
Heating applications. As each assign- 
ment is completed the data will be sent 
out to all of our Industrial Power Engi- 
neers for their use. Some of these case 
studies are: 

Resistance heating, ice plants. 

Resistance heating, forming room, hosiery 
mill, 

Heat treating, drill steel, granite quarries. 

Electrically operated turpentine stills and 
rosin cooking. 
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_ Application of infra-red drying to sanfor- 
izing, finishing and warp-sizing in our tex- 
tile mills. I might add that di-electric heat- 
ing is the ultimate answer to these applica- 
tions. For the time being, however, the infra- 
red serves a most useful purpose. 

Electric cooking in cottonseed, peanut, and 
soy bean mills. 

Electric vulcanizing and tire retreading. 

Electrically operated kilns in the lumber, 
brick, tile, and pottery industries. 

Electric drying in wood veneer and pulp 
board plants. 

Electric heat for nut roasting and sweet 
potato and tobacco curing. 

Some of these applications won’t work 
out, but the experience and data gained 
in making the studies will probably point 
the way to other applications about 
which we have not thought. There is 
good picking still to be had in our exist- 
ing plants, to say nothing of the many 
Isolated Plants still in operation. 


Reconversion 


In the larger and well-established in- 
dustry, reconversion is not so great a 
problem for us. Most of these indus- 
tries know exactly what they want to 
do, and have well prepared plans to 
carry out their programs. These pro- 
grams, as they become effective, will 
work to our advantage. A careful survey 
of our customers revealed several inter- 
esting facts to us: 

1) Vision of several vears of good 
markets. 

2) Gearing their production and 
sales, based on a 120-hour week, (5-day 
week, three 8-hour shifts) leaving 

A) Two days per week for recrea- 
tion, which means more business for 
the Hotels, Tourists’ Camps, Fishing 

Camps, Roadside Stands, Gasoline, 

Tire, and Automobile Dealers, Gar- 

ages, Sport Goods Dealers. 

3) Complete modernization of equip- 
ment and machinery. The pre-war and 
present has, and is, taking its toll in de- 
ferred maintenance and obsolescence. 

A) New equipment is designed 
for higher speeds, higher production. 

We have found for every 1] per cent 
increase in production there is at least 
2 per cent increase in Power require- 

ments. 

B) Continued business for Manu- 
facturers of Capital Goods. 

+) Relighting. 

What about the small manufacturer 
who has forsaken his original business— 
doubled up, and gone entirely on War 
Work? Are you going to let him fold 
up and, thereby, lose a customer? Here 
is where the combined efforts of your 
Power Sales and New Industry Depart- 
ments should come into play, in helping 


Continued n pag lot 
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N my presentation of this subject | 
have not differentiated between pur- 
chased power and that generated by 

industry because I consider every kilowatt 
of power generated a potential market 
for the Central Station. Industry today 
has no desire and little interest in the 
manufacture of kilowatts. Industry is 
interested in the manufacture of tangi- 
ble products. Even though steam is used 
in many processes in industry and there 
is available in many locations by-product 
gas, yet I think the smart central sta- 
tion of the future will find some way 
to provide not only all of industry’s re- 
quirements of kilowatts of power but 
steam for these various processes and 
may well purchase by-product gases and 
sell this product back into industry as 
kilowatts. 

Recently I was surprised to find how 
closely the cumulative dollar value of 
the production of electrical equipment 
and appliances parallels the property in- 
vestment of the private utility. Perhaps 
this is not new to you but I am showing 
this because of its close relationship. Cer- 
tainly it is a strong indication of how 
inter-dependent we are one on the other. 

In speaking to you today, I do so as 
a representative of industry. Industry is 





(Note — Mr. Stain : 
fusely illustrated with lantern slides which cannot 


be reproduced here 














MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES 


at present your best potential customer 
and the time is coming when the term 
“customer” is again going to be given 
the serious consideration that the term 
‘‘customer’”’ implies. 

To substantiate the statement I have 
just made I have taken the total kilowatt 
hours and have shown how these kilo- 
watt hours are utilized in the various 
channels in which they naturally fall: 
such as Industrial, Domestic, Commer- 
cial, Traction and Street Lighting, Gov- 
ernment, and Miscellaneous. 


May I say that under Industrial is 
included all power generated in, or pur- 
chased by, industrial establishments of 
every kind. You, I am sure, are entirely 
familiar with the rest of these classifica- 
tions so | am not going to further define 
them. 

It is of interest to see how this usage 
has grown from 1939 to 1940, 1941, 
1942, and 1943, the figure for 1943 
being about 275 billions of kilowatt 
hours. 

Industry as your best potential cus- 
tomer represents most of the total kilo- 
watt consumption. Your next largest 
customer is the domestic market and no 
doubt this is your most profitable mar- 
ket, vet it represents only some 13 per 
cent of the total kilowatt hour market. 


It is also of interest to see just how 
the utilization of electrical energy has 
changed from 1939, a pre-war year, to 
1943, a war year. Here you see that 
the industrial business has grown from 
51 per cent of the total to 57 per cent. 

Of outstanding interest is the enor- 
mous increase in the total electrical en- 
ergy utilized—from 166 billion kwhr 
in 1939 to 274 billion kwhr in 1943, an 
increase of 108 billion kwhr, or an in- 
crease of 65 per cent. 

Now let’s look farther and see how 
this industrial market is further divided 
among the outstanding industries. 

Just as the overall utilization of kilo- 
watt hours divides itself into certain defi- 
nite channels so do industry markets 
divide into definite industry channels, 
into six general classifications which are 
in the order of importance from the 
standpoint of power consumption: 

Chemical. 

Paper, Textile, and Food, which we 
will term General Mill Industries. 

Iron and Steel. 

Mining. 

Automotive, Aviation, and Shipbuild- 
ing, 

Miscellaneous. 

In the pre-war period, for which we 
have selected 1939 as a typical pre-war 
vear, the general mill industries repre- 
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Fig. 3—Industry is the best potential customer; the Fig. 4 
domestic market is second. 


sented 35 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of kilowatt hours; the chemical in- 
dustry, 23 per cent, followed by iron and 
steel with 19 per cent; then mining, both 
coal and metal, 10 per cent; automotive, 
aviation, and shipbuilding, 3! per cent, 
and with miscellaneous industries utiliz- 
ing some 8 per cent of the total kilowatt 
hour consumption. 

By 1943, a definite war year, the con- 
ditions existing in 1939 had changed re- 
markably, kilowatt hour consumption 
increasing from a figure of 82 billion 
kwhr in 1939 to 152 billion kwhr in 
1943. 


| will now attempt to discuss briefly 
each general classification of industry 
individually, taking them in their rela- 
tive order of importance as a customer 
of the Central Station Industry today. 

Chemical and allied products, the No. 
Two customer in pre-war, is the No. 
This industry 
includes not only the light metals such 


One customer in war. 


as aluminum and magnesium but the spe- 
cialty chemicals such as chlorine and 
caustics. 

Formerly the light metals portion of 
the chemical industry was fairly well 
centralized in certain locations, now we 
find that the expansion in this industry 
has been distributed fairly generally over 
the country in order to take full advan- 
tage of available sources of power. Pow- 
er is a major item of cost in this industry 
and ultimate operation of many of these 
projects may well depend upon the pow- 
er cast. 

Chlorine, caustics, and other special- 
ties have experienced a 100 per cent in 
crease in installed capacity and will add 


Traction, Street Ltg., 7.1 


1939 (TOTAL 166 BILLION KW HOURS) 
57.3 (10.6 | 1.6 | 


1943 (TOTAL 274 BILLION KW HOURS) 
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some + billion kwhr per year to the Cen- 
tral Station load. 

Nor should we overlook the new 
plants which now manufacture the in- 
gredients for synthetic rubber, butadiene 
and styrene, which should add 2 to 3 
million kwhr to power consumption. 

Also there has been placed in opera- 
tion during the war some additional 
350,000 hp. of new electric pipe line 
load scattered throughout the Southeast, 
East, and Middle West. There is much 
conjecture as to the survival of some of 
these projects. It is my opinion that all 
of these pipe lines will survive and will 
be operated at practically 100 per cent 
load. This will represent 21 billion 
kwhr per year of increased consumption 
of central station power over pre-war 
activity in this field. 

‘To Summarize: 

From a pre-war consumption of about 
19 billion kwhr this industry now con- 
sumes in excess of 51 billion kwhr of 
energy, which represents a growth of 
some 165 per cent. It is my opinion that 
this group of industries will have a post- 
war consumption of approximately 38 
billion kw per year, or double that util- 
ized by this industry in pre-war years, 
and about 25 per cent less than used 
during the peak of war production. Fur- 
thermore, that those new plants located 
in the South, Southwest, and West are 
more likely to survive. 

How many of us would have picked 
the general mill industries as the No. 
One industrial consumer of kilowatts 
in the pre-war period and No. ‘Two in- 
About 


one-third of the kilowatt hours consumed 


dustry during the war period? 


by the general mill industries is used by 
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WAR-1943 (152 BILLION KW HOURS) 
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Six major classes of industrial markets. 


the paper industry. Not so big poten- 
tially in the past for utilities because the 
paper industry uses water power to a 
great extent and requires a lot of process 
steam. I hope you will find the answer 
to this for the future. 


In 1939 the kilowatt hour consump- 
tion amounted to approximately 9 billion 
kwhr and in 1943 approximately 12 bil- 
lion with an average power requirement 
of 50 hp. per daily ton of production. 
This increase came about largely by op- 
erating at higher percentage of produc- 
ing capacity rather than through any 
major increase in plant capacity. In 
order to appreciate what the future 
holds for this industry it is necessary to 
consider the causes of this major increase 
in production during the war when raw 
material and manpower shortages have 
been most serious to this industry. Dur- 
ing the war paper has been used to re- 
place critical materials in many products. 
In the packaging field and in the build- 
ing trades paperboard has replaced wood. 
\Iany of these new uses while developed 
for the emergency will become perma- 
nent. The American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation has estimated that the capacity 
of the industry will be increased to 24 
This is 
a 33 1 3 per cent increase over present 


capacity, a big potential utilitv load. 


million tons within two vears. 


There are now approximately 625 
paper and pulp mills in the country. 
Plant investment per dollar of product 
is one of the largest among the heavy 
industries and power consumed per dol- 
Since the 
prime requisite for the location of paper 


lar of product is also high. 


mills is the availability. of good water 
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and raw materials, it is expected there- 
fore that most of this added capacity 
will be installed in the Southern states. 
Any increases in the production capacity 
of northern mills, concentrated as they 
are in New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Pacific North- 
west, will come in the form of increased 
speeds and the use of new modern ma- 
chinery, all requiring more power in 
direct proportion to the increased ton- 
nage produced. 

The textile industry is the second larg- 
est consumer of power in the general 
mill group. The 1943 consumption of 
10 billion kwhr represents a wartime 
demand about 35 per cent above 1939. 
This industry as a whole now has sufh- 
cient capacity to handle any domestic re- 
quirements. They do not expect to par- 
ticipate in any sizeable foreign markets 
in this post-war period. Accordingly, 
there should be no major expansion in 
the production capacity of the industry. 
Originally the textile industry was con- 
centrated largely in the New England 
States. Gradually at first, and then in 
increasing tempo, the cotton textiles 
moved South closer to their raw material, 
until now that branch of the industry is 
largely concentrated in the South, with 
the heaviest concentrations in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. The woolen and silk producers 
have remained in the North, woolens 
and worsteds being concentrated in New 
England, and silks and rayons in and 
around New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The power requirements of the food 
industry are now running around 8 bil- 
lion kwhr per year. This is up from 6.6 
billion in 1939. The food industry ex- 
pects to be called upon to feed the world 
for some years after the war and power 
requirements of the industry should in- 
crease rapidly as new machinery is made 
available. Accordingly, an increase of some 
25 per cent or 30 per cent may be expect- 
ed for a few years after which the steady 
normal growth of approximately 10 per 
cent per year may be expected. This food 
industry consists of a large number of 
small units scattered all over the coun- 
try. While meat packing is concentrated 
largely around Chicago, the grain in- 
dustry at Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
food industry plants are located wher- 
ever the products are available in quan- 
tity and this takes in all the states in 
the Union. 

The rubber industry is a user of large 
blocks of power. The original rubber 
center of the United States is Akron, 
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Ohio, and vicinity, but with smaller con- 
centrations in Alabama, California, New 
England, and New Jersey. The produc- 
ing capacity of the industry is now in 
the process of being greatly expanded to 
handle synthetic rubber, which requires 
more power to work than natural rub- 
ber. The wartime demands for rubber 
products are so high, however, that no 
further expansion is expected for some 
time to come. One of the future load 
possibilities is the comparatively new 
technique of dielectric heating. The gen- 
eral mill industries present an especially 
fertile field for this new process in the 
manufacture of laminated wood prod- 
ucts, plywood, wallboard, rubber, plastic 
preforms, textiles, and food. 

Let us look at a few practical exam- 
ples of this new technique. In dielectric 
heating, the non-metallic material to be 
treated is placed in a_ high-frequency 
electrostatic field and heat is generated 
simultaneously throughout the inner and 
outer portions. Laminated plywood has 
been cured by dielectric heating and cur- 
ing time has been reduced from one and 
one-half hours with steam platens to 
seven minutes by using dielectric heat- 
ing. ‘Truck wheels made of chopped 
phenolic cloth, when cured in steam 
platens require 90 minutes; under the 
influence of dielectric heat, the curing 
time is reduced to nine minutes. What- 
ever is applicable to the wood block can 
also be translated to parts such as air- 
plane propellers and similar useful parts. 
A molded handle represents another type 
of plastic product in which electric heat 
will be used to soften and pre-heat the 
uncured material before introducing it 
into the mold. This step reduces the 
curing cycle, on the average, from ten 
minutes to two. The introduction of 
new plastic molding materials such as 
nylon, will make it necessary to have 
a greater range of curing temperatures 
than is required at present. To meet this 
demand, electric heat will be called upon 
to supply the energy which will, with 
comparative ease, deliver the desired 
variations in curing temperatures. 

Dielectric heat is also applied to join- 
ing of wood by means of glue. This 
method is so simple and rapid in its ac- 
tion of heating and setting the glue that 
we can readily anticipate radical changes 
in the wood-working industry. Another 
application of dielectric heat can be 
found in a machine which, in appearance 
and nature of performance, resembles 
closely a sewing machine. For that rea- 
son it is called electronic stitching. By 
this means plastic materials which soften 
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when heated are joined by electronic 
stitching to produce irregular shaped 
parts which are difficult to mold or to 
form seals or seams. A bus bar may be 
covered with a sheet of insulating ma- 
terial wrapped around the bar several 
times, the free end of which has been 
sealed by dielectric heat. 


These industries consuming some 28 
billion kwhr in the pre-war period, some 
35 billion kwhr during the war, will 
consume 45 billion kwhr in the post-war 
era, a steady and a splendid growth that 
is of direct interest to every Central Sta- 
tion in the country because of the wide- 
spread location of the plants included 
in the general mill industries and there 
is every reason to believe that the kilo- 
watt consumption for these industries 
will continue to increase throughout the 
years to come. 

Now let’s give consideration to our 
next largest industrial customer—iron 
and steel products. To begin with, | 
would like to make the flat statement 
that the iron and steel industry will be 
larger consumers of kilowatts in the 
post-war era than during either the pre- 
war or the war era after the conversion 
of the iron and steel industry to peace- 
time operation. Today we find that not 
only has steel production been increased 
in those areas formerly devoted largely 
to the production of steel but steel mills 
may be found in the orange groves of 
California, in the sandy deserts of Utah, 
as well as in the Lone Star State of 
Texas, all of which tends to make the 
steel industry of more general interest 
and importance to the Central Station 
Industry at large. 

Preceding the war the steel industry 
had been operating at from 40 per cent 
to 80 per cent of available production 
capacity. Steel capacity in 1939 approxi- 
mated 81 million net tons annually while 
as of today the country’s steel capacity 
is approximately 92 million net tons and 
the ultimate capacity upon the comple- 
tion of the present expansion program 
will be approximately 100 million net 
tons. Power requirements for the pro- 
duction of finished steel vary over a 
wide range depending upon the degree of 
finishing operation. Obviously it  re- 
quires a tremendously increased amount 
of power to reduce a ton of steel to wire 
or tin plate or to bobby pins than merely 
to reduce it to ship plate, all of which 
means greater power requirements in the 
vears ahead. To illustrate some of the 
increased usages of power in the steel 


and metal working industries, let us con- 
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sider some examples of heat treating of 
metals. 

Closely associated with heat treat- 
ment of metals, as far as equipment and 
power is concerned, is the furnace braz- 
Brazing is a method of 
joining metals by means of heat and a 
tiller metal (brazing alloy) that has a 
melting point above 1000 degrees F, but 
lower than the metal or alloys being 


ing process. 


joined. A twofold application of this 
process is a die in which a slot 4” long 
but only .020” thick in a piece 42” deep 


This die is used for the 
drawing of strip brass. To machine a 
slot of this size, the width of a few 
human hairs, through a solid piece of 


is required. 


steel is impractical and prohibitive in 
cost. On the other hand, brazing pro- 
vides a simple answer by merely putting 
the required slot on one piece and closing 
it with another plain flat piece and thus 
obtaining the complete die. 

It is true that most present uses of 
tool brazing have been more or less con- 
fined to cases where other methods 
would would not be feasible. But with- 
in the near future, as confidence in 
brazed tools and dies is reinforced by 
actual usage, jigs, tools, and dies will be 
put together in jig-saw puzzle fashion 
and completed by a combination of braz- 
ing and hardening in an electric furnace 
of the atmosphere-controlled type. 

Another method of material heating 
derives its energy from high-frequency 
currents. This method lends itself to 
selective heat treatment whereby each 
section of the part receives a treatment 
to suit performance requirements. A 
hard tooth surface is obtained for wear 
resistance and the original toughness of 
the steel is retained in the center to pre- 
vent breakage under sudden shock loads. 
The speed with which this treatment 
takes place is in terms of seconds against 
hours by conventional methods. Because 
of such speed, distortion and warping 
are minimized and scaly surfaces are 
practically non-existent. 


Another typical example of applying 
high-frequency heating is the brazing of 
cutting tips to tool shanks. Soldering 
operations can be advantageously per- 
formed with high-frequency _ heating. 
Here we have an example of a very diff- 
cult soldering operation in which two 
different types of materials, such as por- 
celain and metal can be joined. 

Induction heating is also applied very 
successfully to what is commonly known 
as forging. “This operation consists of 


hammering heated metal between hard- 
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ened steel dies. High-frequency current 
will heat the forging metal so rapidly 
that scale formation ‘will be eliminated. 
Scaly metal is extremely abrasive in 
nature and having this characteristic it 
exerts a detrimental influence upon the 
life of a forging die. 

So far we have made no mention of 
resistance welding or brazing. The re- 
sistance welding process has several sub- 
divisions such as spot welding, projection 
welding, seam welding, and butt weld- 
ing. In each case, however, the same 
basic principle prevails. It is an ideal 
method of joining metals since no 
foreign elements need be introduced as 
a medium of joining. When we think 
of the various types of joining such as 
riveting, bolting, soldering, where no 
electricity is being used and compare 
them with resistance welding, it is rather 
simple to see that the swing is towards 
the latter. The outstanding advantages 
are simplicity, cleanliness of the work, 
safety and speed of performing the op- 
eration. When the weld is completed 
the work requires no cleaning and it 
does not produce discoloration or distor- 
tion. Resistance welding is particularly 
suitable for quantity production. 


Power consumption may be small or 
large, depending upon the application in- 
volved, but the operations are so numer- 
ous that the sum total of power con- 
sumed will exceed the fondest expecta- 
tions of the most enthusiastic advocate of 
electric power. 

Though the steel industry probably 
tops the list of industries which have 
turned to electric drive yet out of a total 
of 124 primary reduction mills, that is 
blooming and slabbing mills, in opera- 
tion today there are still some 48 of these 
mills which are steam driven. We be- 
lieve that more than 50°C of these steam 
driven mills are prospects for electrifica- 
tion and this applies not only to the main 
drives but to auxiliaries as well. This 
makes them potential customers of the 
Central Station Industry. So for this 
great iron and steel industry we find a 
pre-war consumption of some 16 billion 
kwhrs, a consumption of 32. billion 
kwhrs during the war period, and ap- 
proximately 35 billion kwhrs during the 
post-war period. 

It is a 
natural step from iron and_ steel to 
mining, particularly when we start with 
the production of iron ore. During 1943 


comparatively simple and 


100 million tons of iron ore were pro- 
duced, of which 84,000,000 tons were 


shipped from the Mesabi Tron Range in 
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the Lake Superior region. For many 
years our engineers and geologists have 
warned us repeatedly about the early ex- 
haustion of high grade ore and its re- 
sultant effect upon our iron and steel 
production. At the present rate of ex- 
traction this high grade shipping ore will 
be exhausted by 1948, and this in turn 
will mean that we must depend upon 
lower grades of ore. To concentrate or 
to beneficiate these lean ores will require 
the construction of 20 plants over the 
next 10 years with a connected load of 
200,000 kilowatts. Due to the nature 
of the processes involved, this will mean 
a continuous load of 200,000 kilowatts, 
which is almost entirely a plus for the 
Central Station Industry. 

In metal mining there will be a re- 
duction in power consumption due to the 
reduced requirements for such metals as 
copper, lead and zinc. To compensate 
for this in some degree is the enormous 
and ever increasing “over-burden”’ that 
must be handled. If I remember the 
figures correctly, when I was at the 
Bingham Mine of the Utah Copper 
Company last summer they were moving 
some 225,000 tons of material per day, 
about half of which was over-burden and 
the remaining half, ore, which in turn 
had less than 1° copper, so you can 
appreciate the enormous volume of ma- 
terials to be moved to recover a rela- 
tively small amount of copper. Similar 
conditions exist in the Iron Range where 
it is also necessary to move increasingly 
larger tonnages of materials in order to 
recover sufficient quantities of iron ore 
to meet the demands for steel. 


Now let's take a brief look at the coal 
mining industry from the standpoint of 
power consumption. Today some 660 
million tons of coal per vear are being 
produced and require now slightly in ex- 
cess of 6 kwhrs per ton of coal produced, 
which means a total kwhr consumption 
of 4,200,000,000 kwhr. Admittedly, 
this consumption is greatly in excess of 
the past normal peace-time consumption 
but there are many indications that the 


coal mining industry will use more 
kwhrs in the post-war period. 
Some of these reasons are: higher 


labor costs mean increased mechaniza- 
tion. Expanded cleaning plant facilities 
will be required by many cities in order 





to reduce the damages due to smoke—fog 
and smoke—which in turn will not only 
require additional power consumption to 
process the coal but will tend to increase 
the amount of coal used, particularly for 
domestic purposes. 
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The deptetion of oil reserves in this 
country will undoubtedly bring about 
hydrogenation of coal in order to pro- 
duce fuels and lubricants to replace those 
normally obtained from petroleum. It 
is reasonably safe to assume that in the 
not too distant future half of our re- 
quirements of fuels and lubricants will 
be produced by hydrogenation of coal, 
all of which will greatly increase our 
consumption of coal. Senate Bill S-1243, 
authorizing the pilot 
plants to manufacture lubricants and 


construction of 


fuel oil from coal, has been reported out 
of committee favorably. 

Oil well drilling has not kept pace 
during the war with drilling in the pre- 
war years. Consequently there has been 
little or no increase in the kilowatt con- 
sumption in drilling and pumping both 
in the oil fields and in the natural gas 
fields, it being understood that by pump- 
ing we are referring entirely to pumping 
of wells and not pipe line pumping. A 
large portion of this drilling is done be- 
yond the present range of the central 
station distributing system, hence this 
equipment has largely been engine driven 
and has been of only passing interest to 
the Central Station Industry. It does 
indicate a market which should be of in- 
terest to the Central Station in the fu- 
ture. 

So considering the industries under 
this general classification, it is our opin- 
ion that the consumption of kwhrs by 
these industries will exceed that of the 
pre-war period and be slightly less than 
that consumed during the war period; 
or in other words, the consumption dur- 
ing the pre-war period was 8 billion kilo- 
watts as compared with 11% billion 
kilowatts during the war period and 
about 10 billion kilowatts for the post- 
War’ efa. 

In this next and last general group of 
industries we find automotive, aviation, 
and shipbuilding. 

The automotive industry since De- 
cember 1941 has almost completely con- 
verted from its normal type of produc- 
tion to become a producer of war mate- 
rials. The question naturally arises as 
to whether the present large production 
facilities can be utilized in the post-war 
era and whether there can be any con- 
ceivable increase in power requirements 
at that time. I believe that there will be. 
It is probably true that the immediate 
post-war automobile will be virtually a 
duplicate of the last of the 1942 models 
with minor refinements. 
will 


I believe steel 
material] 
used in automobile bodies and chasses for 


continue to be the basic 
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at least the first few years after passen- 
ger automobile production is resumed. 
There is a tremendous pent-up demand 
for privately owned automobiles which 
will require the best efforts of the auto- 
motive industry to satisfy. I believe that 
the same factors which indicate an in- 
creased amount of power consumption in 
the steel industry will produce a similar 
The 


product of the post-war period will re- 


increased use in the automotive. 
quire relatively more finishing opera- 
tions. It will incorporate greater refine- 
ments. The demand is very large, all 
of which indicates increased power con- 
sumption. 

In order to clearly analyze post-war 
possibilities in the aviation industry, it 
is advisable to look into, the background 
of the aviation industry. There is little 
likelihood that the demand for power 
will be maintained at its present high 
level during the transition from wartime 
operation to peace-time operations, but it 
is to be expected that aviation will soon 
become one of the world’s largest peace- 
time industries, not only from the stand- 
point of private and pleasure flying but 
particularly from the standpoint of com- 
traffic. 
The greatest demand for planes will be 
from 


mercial freight and _ passenger 
operating 
world-wide schedules and from private 


flyers. 


Post-war aviation will undoubtedly be 


commercial airlines 


operating at reduced levels but the elec- 
trical requirements will still represent an 
attractive portion of peace-time loading. 
Electrical 


power requirements will not 


be reduced in strict proportion since 
quite a large percentage of the electrical 
load is of a more or less fixed type, such 
as lighting, anodizing, electroplating, 
and material handling equipment. While 
the number of aircraft being produced 
will probably represent only about 30% 
of the total output at present, the elec- 
trical power requirements will probably 
still be 40% of their present value. This 
will mean a post-war loading of about 
600 million kwhrs annually. Airports 
represent the cvreatest potential increase 
in the use of electricity in the aviation 
industry. The average load on the larger 
airports may run up to 250 to 300 kilo- 


This 


load, based on 2500 airports, of approxi- 


watts. means an average annual 
mately 2 to 3 million kwhrs a vear. 
Shipbuilding like 


creased enormously under the impetus of 


aviation has in 


the need for merchant marine and fight- 
ing ships. In the pre-war period this in 
consumed some 220 


dustry million 


kwhr. By 1943 the kilowatt power con- 
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sumption had increased to some 3 bil- 
lion kwhrs and while we look to some 
drastic reductions in the post-war period, 
we still feel that the kwhr consumption 
for shipbuilding will approximate 1% 
billion kwhrs, due to the better grade of 
ships that will be required. 

It is my thought, therefore, that these 
industries—automotive, aviation, ship- 
building—which consumed in a normal 
peace-time market some 4 billion kwhr 
then rose to a peak of 10% billion kwhr 
during the war period, will drop to § 
billion kwhr during the post-war period. 
While this is somewhat of a drop in 
power consumption from the war period 
yet it shows a little more than double in 
the post-war period from that consumed 
in the pre-war period, a very healthy 
gain and one which in our opinion is 





here to stay. 
And that we have considered 
these industries separately let us look at 
the overall picture in the post-war mar- 
ket. By post-war I mean one to two 
May I re- 
peat what I said earlier ?—that this post- 
war market will be only slightly less 
than the market during the war era— 
within 5 per cent—and will show an 
over kilowatt 
sumption during the pre-war era. In 
fact from a pre-war era consumption of 
82 billion kwhr we rose to the heights 
of 152 billion kwhr during the war and 
immediately 
following the war and then a build up 
in the neighborhood of 147 billion kwhr. 
Some of you may think that this pic- 
ture has been painted with too rosy a 
I do not believe it. 
in the future of America. 


now 


years after hostilities cease. 


enormous increase con- 


ook for a large decrease 
look f large d 


hue. I am confident 
So in closing 
let me leave these fundamental thoughts 
with you: Industry is not interested in 
kilowatts—and 
kilowatt of energy generated is a poten- 
tial market for the Central Station In- 
dustry. 


manufacturing every 


The post-war market will ap- 
proximate during the 
Industry is de- 
centralizing and this spread of industry 
throughout the nation should be helpful 
to the Central Station Industry as a 


whole rather than any particular central 


consumption 
height of the war era. 


station territory. 

So, in my opinion, the Central Sta 
tion Industry has a lot to look forward 
Also I am sure 
that it will capitalize to the fullest ex- 
tent on the conditions as 


to in the post-war era. 


they are—by 
the continued use of the shrewd business 


management which has ever been fore 
most in the Central Station Industry. 
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The Effect of Perishable Food Preservation 
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on the Electric Utility 


By Clarence Birdseye 


Refrigeration Consultant, General Foods Corp. 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, April 4, 1944 


HE food industry is BIG. Food 
processing alone is more than twice 
as large as the next biggest Amer- 
ican industry. 
cent larger i 


It is, for instance, 10 per 
1 value of plants, number 
of employees, and dollar output than 
the combined railroad and steel busi- 


nesses. 

“Perishables” include at least 75 per 
cent of all foods and require some sort 
of artificial preservation if they are to be 
more than a few days in traveling from 
harvest to consumer. The perishable food 
industry is already a sixteen-billion-dol- 
lar giant and will tip the scales at pretty 
close to twenty-five billions within a 
few years. 

Methods of 
foods are surprisingly few in number 


preserving perishable 


and comprise principally drying (includ- 
ing dehydration), smoking, salting, fer- 
menting, concentrating, sterilizing, freez- 
ing, and refrigeration at above-freezing 
Of these methods, con- 
centration, canning, freezing, dehydra- 


temperatures. 


tion, and the distribution of fresh prod- 
ucts at above-freezing temperatures seem 
to me to hold the greatest promise. Can- 
ning methods are pretty well stabilized, 
but great changes may be expected in 
the other principal methods immediate- 
ly after the war. 


Almost every step in the production 
and distribution of perishable foods de- 
pends upon, or offers an opportunity for, 
the use of electric energy in substantial 
quantities. Handling, sorting, washing, 
dressing, concentrating, canning, freez- 
ing, dehydrating, packaging, storing, re- 
tailing, home storage, and cooking all 
electricity. 
Time will not permit me to analyze 
fully the various ways in which “juice” 


make more or less use 0% 


is used for all these operations, but I will 
point out in some detail the ways in 
which electrically generated refrigera- 
tion is used in the preservation and dis- 
tribution of certain forms of perishable 
foods. 

Canned foods consume relatively small 
amounts of electric current, for the heat 
needed for cooking and sterilization is 





furnished by steam. Moreover, most 
canned products will remain edible for 
months, or even years, without refriger- 
ation. Recently, however, it has been 
determined that both the vitamin con- 
tent and the flavor of certain common 
canned foods deteriorate fairly rapidly 
at room temperature. Hence the prac- 
tice of storing such foods under some de- 
gree of refrigeration is finding increased 


tavor. 
Concentration, as contrasted with 
complete drying, is very extensively used 
in the preparation of milk and fruit 
juices. At present this process is carried 
out in a vacuum at relatively low tem- 
peratures. ‘The resulting product, how- 
ever, is not as tasteful as it should be, for 
some of the volatile flavoring elements 
are boiled off along with the water, and 
even the relatively low heat used causes 
some flavor changes. I have good reason 
to believe that evaporation will before 
long be replaced by freezing as the chief 
means of concentrating liquid comesti- 
bles, and such a change will call for the 
use of large quantities of electric energy 
in creating the necessary refrigeration. 
Frozen foods, whether “‘slow” or 
“quick frozen,” require the expenditure 
of really large quantities of energy in 
solidifying the water content of the prod- 
uct. Moreover, frozen foods must be 
kept at zero or near-zero temperatures 
right up to the time they go into the pot. 
pan, or oven. The maintenance of these 
low storage temperatures requires the 
use of further very substantial quanti 
ties of electricity. 
Practically all 
milk, eggs, 


dehydrated foods— 
soups, fruit juices, fruits, 
vegetables, and meats—are definitely 
perishable and must be kept under at 
least a moderate degree of refrigeration 
until within from one to three months 
of the time they are consumed. 

Fresh perishables such as meats, poul- 
try, seafoods, dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables must be refrigerated all the 
way from harvest, farm, slaughter house 
or wharf to the dinner table unless they 
are to be consumed immediately. 





In a broad sense, all refrigeration is 
applied in “refrigerators,” whether they 
be large public warehouses or small do- 
mestic units. This refrigerated space of 
all sizes and types is going to be greatly 
increased as soon as materials and labor 
become available and will surely prove 
a major load-building factor for your 
industry. Let me enlarge on this sub- 
ject. 

Warehouse space, both privately and 
publicly owned and of a wide range of 
temperatures, will be required in greatly 
increased quantities to handle the coming 
flood of frozen meats, poultry, seafoods, 
fruits, vegetables, and the great variety 
of pre-cooked frozen delicacies which 
will appear on the market in the not-too- 
distant future. These warehouses will 
include not only storage space, but many 
different kinds of food-freezing equip- 
ment consuming important quantities of 
electric energy in solidifying the large 
percentages of water of which perish- 
ables are composed. I know, for in- 
stance, of one quick-freezing device to be 
made available to the industry within a 
few months which, though occupving 
less than fifty square feet of floor space. 
will quick-freeze almost two tons of 
fruits or vegetables an hour for twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Locker plants are small commercial 
storages providing as many as several 
hundred small lockers maintained in the 
neighborhood of 0° F. These lockers 
are rented to individual customers, the 
locker plants thus furnishing to families 
somewhat the same services rendered to 
businesses by large public cold-storage 


warehouses. 


Locker 


many services in addition to freezing 


plants, however, perform 


and storing. They skin and “hang” 
carcasses, reduce meats to consumer cuts, 
render fats, smoke hams and bacon, wrap 
and label packages, sell and exchange 
foods frozen elsewhere than in their own 
plants, and engage in a constantly widen- 
ing variety of merchandising activities 
—such as selling domestic retrigerators 
and low-temperature cabinets. 
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The commercial development of locker 
plants is quite recent. In 1937 there 
were less than 1000 in the United States, 
but by the spring of this year the num- 
ber had grown to more than 4500, in 
forty-seven states. 

Wholesale and retail markets will, in 
the future, carry substantially all per- 
ishable foods, even the so-called “fresh” 
produce, under refrigeration which will 
range from temperatures considerabl; 
above freezing to the sub-zero require- 
ments of quick-frozen foods. In my 
opinion the day is almost past when 
wholesale and retail markets will expose 
meats, seafoods, fruits and vegetables to 
the filth and high temperatures of the 
open air.. The food store of the future 
will be refrigerated from one end to the 
other. 

“Institutions,” in the lingo of the food 
industry, vary all the way from “dog 
wagons” to luxurious hotels and public 
asylums harboring thousands of inmates; 
and for the past score of years these in- 
stitutions have been using increasing per- 
centages of quick-frozen foods. ‘This 
trend may be expected to accelerate in 
the post-war period of labor-saving de- 
vices and better knowledge of nutritional 
requirements. 
sumer of perishable foods will have its 


Every institutional con- 


own refrigerating equipment with both 
above- and facilities. 
Those institutions which maintain their 
own farms will, in addition, have facil- 
ities for quick-freezing their surplus. 


below-freezing 


Farm refrigeration is going to prove 
an important factor in future rural elec- 
trification programs. Every prosperous 
farmer may be expected to have his own 
mechanical refrigerator, which will in- 
clude above-freezing space for cooling 
milk and cream, egg storage, and many 
other similar uses, and sub-zero space for 
holding a variety of quick-frozen prod- 
ucts so that he will not have to go to 
town so often for supplies. There is a 
wide difference of opinion as to what 
percentage of farmers will freeze their 
own foods. I personally feel that the 
farmer is going to specialize on raising 
food and will have most of his actual 
processing and freezing done for him, 
either by a locker plant or some other 
form of commercial producer. 

Domestic refrigerators, or “‘ice boxes,” 
as they were called, were first mentioned 
in a book published by Thomas Mas- 
ters in London in 1844. 
chests’? were first manufactured in the 
United States a few years later by 
Darius Eddy of Boston. Automatic me- 


Such “ice 
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chanical household refrigerators were 
introduced in this country in 1910. 
Twenty years later we had 2,700,000 
mechanical refrigerators in use, and by 
the end of 1940 eighteen million had 
been installed. Even this phenomenal 
rate of growth will be accelerated in the 
early post-war period, and before long 
United 
States and Canada will have mechanical 


nearly all households in the 
refrigeration. 

Most manufacturers of domestic re- 
frigerators already have their post-war 
designs pretty well in mind, at least as 
tar as basic characteristics are concerned. 
‘The new equipment will include, among 
other things, low-temperature space suf- 
ficient for storing several days’ supply of 
frozen foods, automatic ice-making fa- 
cilities, increased capacity, and means for 
to keep 
Unques- 


maintaining sufficient humidity 
fresh vegetables from wilting. 
appreciable percentage of 
domestic 


tonably an 


these new refrigerators will 


have quick-freezing compartments, and 
many homes will in addition be equipped 
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with low-temperature storage cabinets 
capable of holding several hundred 
pounds of quick-frozen foods. I do not 
believe that even the wealthy house- 
holder will want to quick-freeze his own 
perishables, but a few confirmed garden- 
ers will undoubtedly wish to do so; and 
those of us who are occasionally fortu- 
nate enough to secure a surplus of game 
or other want to 

some means of quick-freezing them. 


delicacies will have 

In conclusion I want to re-emphasize 
the fact that the perishable food indus- 
try is almost incomprehensibly big, that 
its future is inextricably bound up with 
the use of large quantities of electric 
energy, and that almost every phase of 
the production and distribution of per- 
ishable foods depends on the use of elec- 
tricity. It therefore seems to me quite 
obvious that any far-sighted program on 
the part of the electric utility industry 
must include provision for a continuous 
and detailed study of the possibilities of 
perishable food preservation and the re- 
lation of electric power thereto. 


Interim Amendments to National 


Electrical Code Revised 


FYSHI 


the Elec tric al 


Committee” of 
NEPA, 


which has had the duty of acting for the 


“Emergency 


Committee, 


whole Electrical Committee during the 
war period, for the enactment of neces- 
sary tentative revisions of the National 
Code brought about by 


Electrical war 


conditions, met recently and approved 
several changes in the Code, comprising 
some new “tentative amendments,” 
modification of others, and withdrawal 
of some. All of these are to be con- 
Interim Amend- 
ments of the National Electrical Code, 
1940 Edition, to be effective from April 
1, 1944, for the duration, or until other- 


wise amended by the “Emergency Com- 


sidered as Tentative 


mittee,” or by a stated meeting of the 
Electrical The ap- 
amendments follow: 


entire Committee. 


proved 


Tentative Interim Amendment No. 74 
Approved September 10, 1942 


Table of NOTE following paragraph (c) 
of section 2203 (Interim Amendment No. 74 
1942). Change last 
two items of table to read: 

“6 to 40 ranges 20,000 watts 
plus 1,000 watts for each range over 5 
“41 ranges and over 55,000 watts 
plus 750 watts for each range over 40.” 


approved September 10 


Tentative Interim Amendment No. 69, Withdrawn 


This amendment is a note added to section 
3005 of the 1940 National Electrical Code, 


as approved August 4, 1942, and revised 
September 10, 1942. 

Delete the note, thereby withdrawing the 
recognition of conductors with emergency 
insulation (Type EI) when used as_ un- 
grounded conductors. Withdrawal includes 
the recognition of conductors with this emer- 
gency insulation with lead-covering, Type 
EIL. 


Tentative Interim Amendment No. 85 


Amend paragraph (a) of section 4503 by 
substituting the following for the entire pres- 
ent text of the paragraph in the 1940 Code. 

a. Dry-Type Transformers — Dry-type 
transformers shall conform to the following: 

1. Minimum Space Separation—An air 
space of not less than 6 in. shall be provided 
between transformers and between each 
transformer and adjacent surfaces other than 
the surface upon which the transformer is 
mounted. 

2. Units of 100 KVA or Less—Units of 
100 kva or less shall have a separation of 
at least 12 in. from combustible material 
unless separated therefrom by a barrier of 
noncombustible, heat-insulating material, or 
unless of a rating of 600 volts or less and 
completely enclosed except for ventilating 
openings. 

3. Units Over 100 KVA—Units of over 
100 kva shall be installed in a transformer 
room of fire-resistive construction unless they 
are constructed with Class B insulation as 
defined in AIEE standards and are sepa- 
rated from combustible material not less than 
6 feet horizontally and 12 feet vertically. 


These space separations may be reduced by 
the use of an effective barrier of noncom- 
bustible, heat-insulating material. 
Section 4551—Add the following sentence 
to the present text: 
(Continued on page 164) 
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What’s Ahead 1n Lighting? 


By R. C. McFadden 


Sales Manager, Southern California Electric Co. 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, 


HIs is a subject about which 

much has been said and more writ- 

ten. It has been a topic of dis- 
cussion even before the first electric 
plant was built in 1879. The building 
of that plant was predicated upon sales 
arguments based on the future of light- 
ing. It is true that we have come a long 
way since those days, not only in our 
thinking in regard to lighting, but also 
with respect to lighting sources—the arc, 
the carbon filament, the metal filament, 
the gas-filled, the frosted glass bulb. and 
now the fluorescent tube. What’s next? 
| don’t know, but most certainly the end 
is not yet. 


With each of these improved light 
sources, higher levels of illumination 
have followed, not always automatically 
but often as a result of continued selling 
effort. As time has passed, the wide- 
spread distribution of electric service has 
brought electric light to over 30 million 
homes in this country and this mass use 
of electric service has brought ever 
downward the cost, not only of the light 
sources themselves, but also the cost of 
the current that makes the light possi- 
ble, until today the cost of lighting has 
become secondary rather than primary 
in importance. 

The industry has always recognized 
the need for higher levels of lighting in- 
tensity. The Better Light, Better Sight 
Bureau has been pounding away on this 
subject for years, but it has not been 
too easy to completely sell this need to 
the general public. Those who are en- 
gaged in highly competitive selling and 
in high-speed production have found how 
much good lighting plays in the solution 
You will find that 
our chain-stores, public markets, and 
more recently our war production plants, 
look upon high intensity lighting as a 
“must” because they know from experi- 
ence the part it plays in sales volume 
and production schedules. The advent 
of tube lighting has enabled us to double 
ind treble our lighting intensities, not 
particularly because we did not formerly 
recognize the value of such intensities, 
but because of certain inherent limita- 
tions in incandescent lighting. 


of their problems. 


Some- 


times I think, however, in our endeavors 


to obtain these higher intensities, we have 
by-passed that other very essential ele- 
ment—quality. must go 
hand-in-hand if we are to be successful. 

While it may be true that we have 


‘These two 


come a long way down this road to bet- 
ter lighting, I feel that we have just 
made a good start, and the end—if there 
be an end—is off in the far distance. 

The war with its dim-outs, black-outs, 
and brown-outs, has made almost every- 
one light-conscious. We miss that which 
has been taken away, yet at the same 
time, because of the urgent need directly 
in the war effort for all of the ma- 
terials that compose a lighting installa- 
tion, it has been impossible for anyone 
but a war production plant to do much 
of anything about it; consequently, we 
find our millions of consumers in their 
homes, stores, places of business, want- 
ing something which they have not been 
able to get. In normal times, of course, 
there is a continuous program of reno 
vation, rebuilding, remodeling and new 
construction in progress. This all came 
to a sudden end with Pearl Harbor. The 
war’s end, we hope, will again make it 
possible for us to pick up where we left 
off and if that does happen it is not too 
difficult to visualize the lighting oppor- 
tunities with which we will be = con- 
fronted. 


All branches of the industry will be 
strained to the bursting point to provide 
the demands that will be made. These 
demands, of course, will be greatly ac- 
centuated by the fact that during this 
same period so much advancement has 
been made in the art of lighting that 
many relatively new installations will 
be found to be suddenly obsolete. Un- 
doubtedly, as a result of the war, with 
its accompanying pressure for maximum 
production, greater gains have been made 
in the matter of recognition of the value 
of higher lighting levels than would 
otherwise have been possible. It is unfor 
tunate that it has taken a war to do 
this, but there is no reason why the 
lighting industry should not be aware of 
this fact and go on from that point. 

The effects of high level factory light- 
ing will undoubtedly be far-reaching. 
Those who have been working undet 
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good lighting will no longer be satisfied 
with less in their homes; neither will 
they be satisfied to do their shopping in 
stores where the merchandise is displayed 
under low intensities. Good lighting in 
the home spells comfort, and good light- 
ing in the stores means easier and better 
selection on the part of the buyer of the 
desired| merchandise, together with a 
greater sales volume for the merchant. 
All of those things our industry has been 
advocating for years, but now the gen- 
eral public will demand them or will go 
elsewhere. I do not think that our man- 
ufacturing plants that have been on war 
production and which have had a first- 
hand demonstration of the benefits of 
good lighting will ever go back to the 
pre-war standards. They are more like- 
ly, in my opinion, to seek still better 
lighting, if we can demonstrate that bet- 
ter lighting is in their interest. 


When the war is over and these plants 
ire again on their own and doing busi- 
ness on a competitive basis, higher operat- 
ing efficiencies will once more be para- 
mount and if better lighting will help 
them, then it will be demanded. This 
to my mind represents a challenge as 
well as an opportunity to our industry 
and to our lighting men. 

Many 
these days about a market for kilowatt 
hours rendered idle by the coming of 


of us are greatly concerned 


peace. If peace would only come, I, for 
one, would be willing to let the kilowatt 
hours look after themselves for awhile, 
but we all know that their period of 
idleness will be short-lived, when once 
more, the salesmen get on the job. I do 
not care how highly electrified a factory, 
or store, or home may be, it may not be 
possible to crowd another motor into 
the place, but when it comes to lighting, 
more can always be used. Industry, fac- 
tories, stores, offices and homes will still, 
of course, continue to represent our ma- 
jor market. To attempt to enumerate all! 
of the post war lighting markets would 
be a waste of time for wherever it is 
necessary for men to see, light will be 
needed and light can be sold. 

There are, of course, certain uses 
which as a class do offer larger oppor- 
tunities for sales volume than do others, 
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and there are certain classes of use, on 
which I feel that the industry can well 
direct some special attention for we do 
have obligations to meet. We have set 
ourselves apart, as the industry that is 
responsible for this thing which we call 
artificial light. Those who understand 
light—its sources and its proper uses and 
application—are a part of our industry. 
We owe to all the obligation of seeing 
to it that the light that each needs in 
his multiplicity of daily functions, is 
available. Life in this country is yearly 
becoming more complex, strenuous and 
tense. Proper lighting will do much to 
ease this condition. 
our daily tasks, and pleasures, too, for 
that matter, greatly accentuates our fa- 
Eye strain will probably tire us 


Poor lighting for 


tigue. 
out more quickly than will physical la- 
bor. In a measure, we are responsible 
for the eyesight of our people. You see 
what I mean by 
that obligation comes as well, our oppor- 
tunity. 

When I think of lighting obligations, 
I think of our schools, for it is here that 
most of us really start to use our eves, 


obligation, but with 


and it is here that evesight can either 
be saved or spoiled. Great progress has 
been made in school lighting but much 
still remains to be done. There are thou- 
sands of school rooms yet that are send- 
ing out children whose eves have been 
strained in an effort to see their books. 
While this market, from the standpoint 
of volume as measured by industry vard- 
sticks may not seem impressive, yet from 
the standpoint of industry obligation, I 
feel that it stands out pre-eminently. 
Let’s all keep our schools uppermost in 
our minds and not be content until every 
last one of our school-rooms is proper]; 


lighted. 


I also want to dwell for a moment or 
another of our other sales opportunities. 
One, which in particular has had, in my 


opinion, a very poor selling job done 


upon it, namely street and highway light- 
Probably 


tons of statistics can be 
produced to prove that traffi 


ing. 
idents 
bear a direct relationship to the type of 
lighting that prevails—poor lighting, a 
high accident rate—good lighting, a low 
accident rate. With this premise so well 
established, it would seem to be a sim 


ple undertaking to sell good lighting 


throughout this land of ours for street 


and highways; however, it seems to be 
one of the hardest of our markets to 
“c ”? 
crack 
much of the fault lies within our own 


industry. On almost every other type of 


and I am of the opinion that 
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lighting job, our illuminating engineers 
are pretty much in accord as to how the 
problem should be solved, but when we 
get to highways and streets, you will 
usually get a different answer from each 
lighting engineer. While I do not pro- 
fess to be a lighting technician, yet at 
the same time it does seem to me that 
the problem is one that can be reduced 
to simple terms and proper specifications 
be developed to fit the various street and 
highway conditions as we find them. 


The subject of postwar planning is on 
everybody's tongue, and among the most 
active of our planners will be found to 
be the various agencies of government, 
who are responsible for public works, 
including our highways. Plans are now 
being prepared all over the country for 
better 
and street improvements of all kinds. 


bigger and highways, freeways, 


If we are correct in our position that 
good lighting will make these highways 
more safe, then now is the time to see 
to it that good lighting is written into 
the plans and specifications that are in 
preparation upon the drafting boards, for 
at this time, we will 


If it is not done 


find ourselves up against an almost in- 
hurdle of 


after the plans have been completed and 


surmountable making a sale 


ippropri itions established. 


I look upon this matter as one of im- 
mediate and_ vital 


thing tl 


importance—some- 


iat must be done now and not 


put off until the postwar period, and 
after this job, let’s sell 


basis of safety for night 


when we vet 
lighting on the 
driving rather 


than on the basis of an 


ee ara ce 
installation that might, in the opinion 
of some, effect by 
lay. I would like to see the best quali- 


fied lighting 


add to the decorative 


engineers in the industry 


to this problem. Let them sit 


, 
issigned 


1 1 
down now and work out the proper so- 


lution for if it is not done we are yong 
to see ] 


irge sums of money expended for 


stallations that are not soundly envi- 


necred and the industry will consequent- 


} 


bear the brunt of subsequent criticism 


for those jobs which prove unsatisfac 


+ ; 
ory. 


After the specifications have been 


ind after they have been given 


written 
the stamp of approval by the industry, 
, 


let’s see to it that they are placed in the 


hands of every public agency in the na- 


tion that concerning itself with our 
highways. 
Lighting for our homes seems to me 


to be a market that is almost immeasur- 


able. It ha 


sce almost one million homes per year 


heen estimated that we will 


constructed over a period of several 
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years following the war’s end. If we 
allow homes to have built into 
them the kind of lighting that was preva- 
lent in the pre-war era, then we should 
all hang our heads in shame. There was 
really no excuse for much of the wiring 
and lighting installations that went into 
the pre-war homes and those of you who 


these 


have seen the wiring and lighting instal- 
lations that have been built into the war- 
time homes fully realize that no im- 
provement has been made. 

Two illustrations of wat has hap- 
pened in Southern California, will, I 
I have 
in mind one group of 700 homes that 


believe, make this point clear. 


were constructed, and in this group the 
cost of lighting fixtures was less than 
$5.00 per home. In fact, the wiring 
contractor who bid $5.25 per unit, lost 
I will grant you that these 


homes are of cheap construction and 


the job. 


were for war housing exclusively. How- 
ever, we have another project of much 
higher type being constructed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

In this housing project, the dining 
room lighting fixture consists of a single 
porcelain pull-chain socket mounted in 
the center of the dining-room ceiling. 
Here is a situation that is truly critical. 
Our potential home-builder has nothing 
to guide him. He knows that he wants 
Not knowing how to de- 
sign it himself, he, for lack of anything 
else, himself 


vood lighting. 


throws upon the tender 
mercies of wiring installers who do not 
profess to know too much about the 
subject. Please remember that but a small 
architect- 


percentage of homes are 


designed. 

We, as an industry, must place in the 
, : 
hands of these home builders the neces- 
sary information on both wiring and 


lighting if we expect to have anything 
better than a “horse and buggy”’ installa- 
tion, and as one means of doing this I 
recommend to you the “SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA PLAN.” Up to date, 
in home lighting we have succeeded in 
electrifying the tallow candle by replac- 
ing its lame with a light bulb. We have 
electrified the old-fashioned chandelier. 
As a matter of fact, about all that has 
been done here can best be expressd by 
saying that we have modernized the old 
surrey by replacing the horse with an 
engine. I am certain that in the post- 
war home we will see much fluorescent 
lighting. Here, then, is a real oppor- 
tunity for the fixture designers to “go 
to town” and I hope they do and come 


back with something brand-new and dif- 
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ferent—something that will do credit 
to the industry and to light sources for 
which the fixtures are to be designed. 
Let us not, however, in designing light- 
ing fixtures, attempt to provide interior 
decoration but rather provide fixtures 
that will make possible the kind of light- 
ing that will, in turn, make it easy to 
do the kind of interior decorating that 
most home-owners want. 

The goal, I think, that should be 
worked toward is one where perfect 
lighting conditions are found and with 
no fixtures, decorative or otherwise, visi- 
ble. We find such installations commer- 
cially, so why not in the home? I can 
see no reason why we cannot expect to 
have lighting systems in our homes con- 
trolled by dial switches such as we find 
on our radio sets, marked, not in kilo- 
cycles, but in foot-candles; a 
whereby the lighting level of a room 
can be raised or lowered at will to suit 
whatever use is to be made of that room. 
\ost people want good lighting in their 
homes but I do not think that we have 
made it very easy for them to get it; 
in fact, I know that we have made it 
rather difficult and when I say “we” I 
mean not only all branches of our in- 
dustry, but others, also, who have had 
anything to say about the kind of a 
gadget that light bulbs are to be screwed 
into, 


system 


It is indeed difficult to attempt to 
evaluate this home lighting market, but 
in my opinion a little scratching of its 
possibilities can well add 300 kwhr per 
year to our present domestic 


use. Nine billion kwhr is a sales oppor- 


average 


tunity well worth trying for. There is 
a lot ahead for lighting in the homes of 
America. 

I also want to say a word about play- 
ground and recreational lighting. Great 
strides have been made during the past 
few vears in making it possible, through 
the use of artificial light, to extend into 
the night hours recreational events which 
only a relatively short time ago were lim- 
ited to daylight. It is no longer necessary 
for working people to miss their favorite 
football or baseball games, and this ex- 
tension of our recreational time has done 
The 


lighting industry has made this possible 


much for the American people. 


and there is still a vast opportunity for 
There 
plenty of unlighted public playgrounds, 
tennis courts, and baseball diamonds that 
can stand a light treatment. The well 
lighted public playgrounds will go far 


its further expansion. are still 


in helping toward a solution of the de- 
linquency problem that is bothering so 
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many of our communities. There is much 
ahead here for lighting and in opportu- 
nity for the lighting salesman. 

In those sections of our country which 
have been affected by the enforcement 
of dim-out and black-out restrictions the 
realities of war have been emphasized. 
Where these restrictions have been in 
effect, lighting of almost all kinds has 
been curtailed—playgrounds (public and 
private), electric signs, bill-boards, dis- 
play lighting, street lighting, store win- 
dows, and even the yard and porch light- 
ing of our homes. The effect of this long 
period of curtailment can result in peo- 
ple becoming accustomed to these new 
conditions and the lifting of the restric- 
tions will not automatically bring back 
all of the lighting load which was lost. 
People are creatures of habit and if they 
have formed habits of doing with less, 
then a reselling job is the only answer. 

What I have just said is not just the- 
orizing on my part. I have seen it happen 
on two different occasions in California. 
1924, when, in 


Southern California, a power shortage 


The first time was in 


made it necessary for us to require our 
consumers to reduce, fora relatively short 
period—a few weeks, in fact—lighting 
installations, particularly those used out- 
of-doors such as street lighting, signs and 
windows, and well do I remember the 
struggle that we had to recover that lost 
ground. Some losses were not actually 
regained for vears. Again, during the 
depression years, many consumers, for 
economic reasons, reduced their lighting 
use. The passing of the depression did 
not automatically bring back this load, 
either. The point of all this is to sim- 
ply draw your attention to the fact that 
the lifting of the National Conservation 
Program, and the ending of the war, 
will not automatically restore all of oun 
Much of our selling 
must be done over again. A lot of oppor- 
lies ahead of all of us here. It is 
a spot for some of the kilowatt hours 
that will be rendered idle by 
end. 


lost lighting load. 
tunity 
the war's 


In this short time it has been impossi- 
ble to do anything but “high-light” this 
most important subject and T have at- 
tempted to do this by pointing to some 
of our obligations and opportunities 
which I can see ahead for lighting. In 
doing this, if I have at times seemed 
critical, it was only in an endeavor to 
be constructive. We are fundamentally a 
lighting industry. We started as such 
and I believe that we will be to the end. 


We 


It is easy to become complacent. 
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know that everyone must have light. The 
industry being the only source, how easy 
it becomes to sit back and wait for peo- 
ple to come to us. Nothing I can think 
of will do more to build public good- 
will than will a good lighting job. Prog- 
ress to be made in the future in lighting 
will be measured by the benefits derived 
by the user rather than by the record of 
kilowatt-hours sold or by dollars in 
equipment marketed. This is a fact that 
all of us in the industry who are con- 





cerned with this subject of lighting 
should keep in mind. 
Much lies ahead in lighting—not only 


in unlimited sales and load-building op- 
portunity, but also in the opportunity 
that it affords the industry in building 


that invaluable intangible—good will. 





Expanding Electric Service 
(Continued from page 134 


cure certificates from the County War 

Boards. Many such were 

built in 1943. The company I am with 

extended than 1000 

farms last year and complied with all 
7 e Ty 

vovernment regulations. We are not do- 


extensions 


service to more 


ing our best to help the war effort unless 
we extend electric service to farms with 
County War Board certificates up to 
get the 
men and materials to do the necessary 
While we 


what we can do in extending farm lines 


the very limits of our ability to 


work. are now restricted in 


and in building farm load, we are not 
restricted in making plans now so that 
eS Perea ae a. 
we wil ye all set tO gO as soon as THe 
restrictions are lifted. It is very impor- 
tant that we do our planning now for 
postwar development of farm electric 
service. It is also important that we ex- 
tend such lines now to farms that have 
. a , ee ? +] 
County War Board certificates and help 
get them equipped under government 
regulations. 

The farm electric load is an important 


load to most of the utility companies 


serving the great rural areas of our coun- 
. hee oe ee 
trv. It can be made into a profitable load 
BS pe Rie Ry bees 
if it is given the same intelligent and 
direct attention that our industry has 
given to other problems which have con- 
The electric operating com- 


brought electric service to 


fronted it. 
panies have 

ae eae veIgF 
village and hamlet in 
and to 1,600,000 tarms and 
an electric supply system that is 
Now 


let's go out and finish the job by extend- 


almost every city, 
the U. S. 
built 
the envy of the rest of the world. 


ing service to another 1,000,000 farms 
that are within reach of our lines. 
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Post-War View of Automatic Indoor Climate 


Summary of address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, April 5, 


HE making of new and improved 

living standards of indoor comfort 

available to the American home 
will need the sponsorship of utility com- 
mercial managers across the country in 
the post-war period, and will mean the 
creation of a billion dollar industry. At 
the same time the automatic heating and 
air conditioning industry has high poten- 
tial load building value. 

As a group, the commercial managers 
of utility companies have been pioneers 
in the introduction elec- 
trical servant and have contributed more 
to labor saving and improved living con- 
ditions than any other similar group in 
America. You have created new stand- 
ards of living throughout the entire 


of each new 


country. 

To my mind the sponsorship of util- 
ity commercial departments will be the 
“priceless ingredient” in the post war 
merchandising of year-around air condi- 
tioning systems for homes and commer- 
cial establishments. The electrical in- 
dustry, which has always done a splendid 
job of pioneering new services, will aid 
in introducing home equipment which 
will create new standards of human com- 
fort. In the post-war period, our deal- 
ers will offer equipment that is easily 
competitive with anything on the mar- 


ket. 


It has been my privilege in the past 
to bring to your attention a number of 
educational movements that have been 
well received by your industry. Among 
these have been the development of bet- 
ter industrial lighting, the educational 
campaign on electric refrigeration di- 
rected by the Food Preservation Coun- 
cil, and the promotion of labor saving 
in the kitchen sponsored by the Modern 
Kitchen Bureau. ‘Today it is my privil- 
ege to place before you an educational 
program that will eclipse all the others 
. .. because it can contribute so much to 
the health and comfort of the entire fam- 
ily. 

This new program is being fostered 
by the Indoor Climate Institute. 

Today we are living indoors a great 
percentage of the time. Improved build- 
ing standards have made structures 
tighter so that natural ventilation can- 


By P. B. Zimmerman 
President, Indoor Climate Institute 


not be depended upon as a source of fresh 
air. Under these conditions, the atmos- 
phere or “indoor climate” as we choose 
to call it, becomes more and more impor- 
tant. 

While the 


314 pounds of food a day, and + pounds 


average person consumes 
of water a day, he requires 25 pounds of 
air per day. By all odds air is the most 
important element to the health and wel- 
fare of man, yet he pays little or no at- 
tention to the cleanliness and quality of 
the air he breathes. The deleterious ef- 
fects of excessive temperature are well 
known, and people reach a condition 
which might be described as “the human 
boiling point” when attempting to carry 
on their work during hot weather. The 
effects of insufficient indoor heat in win- 
ter are well known to everyone. 

and 


Few today sell 


guarantee complete systems capable of 


manufacturers 


producing indoor comfort the year 
around in homes and places of business. 
Most organizations make one or several 
parts of the ideal system. Furnaces are 
sold which produce raw heat; other com- 
panies build radiation and air handling 
equipment; still others manufacture con- 
trols, and several produce refrigerating 
machinery which manufactures raw cold. 

Because of this situation, the stand- 
ards of the heating and air conditioning 
industry have been dependent upon the 
installer or contractor who puts the com- 
and 
ready for the 
Manufacturers have been sell- 


ponent parts together Creates a 


“turn-key” installation, 
owner. 
ing products as parts of a system and few 
have schooled or advised the local trades 
in the advantages of selling the end use 
. . . that is, the benefits that can be 
obtained from the installation of a sys- 
tem which produces ideal climate and 
real human comfort the year around. 

Here is a quick summary of the pres- 
ent status of the industry: 

The Manufacturer—Today there are 
700 manufacturers of complete 
products or component parts operating 
in our industry. 
has a nation-wide acceptance with the 
public . .. no name is a household word. 

The Dealer—Most installing contrac- 


some 


No one manufacturer 


tors serving the modest home field oper- 
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ate small businesses. Some work from 
their residences to avoid normal 
business expense. [hese men are con- 
scientious .. . but most of them have had 
a very limited technical training in heat- 


own 


ing and air conditioning. 
The Builder—The building contrac- 
tor is little concerned about improve- 





ments in heating and air conditioning, 
because less than 10 per cent of his buy- 
ers question him about the quality and 
adequacy of the heating system in the 
structure he sells. Because the selection 
of heating equipment has not been an 
important point with the home buyer, 
the builder endeavors to obtain the low- 
est cost heating service he can get. Sell- 
ing this low cost non-automatic service 
to the builder has never been profitable 
for our industry, and it adds no load for 
the utility. 

The Customer—Because the heating 
and air conditioning industry has not 
reached the public with a story the aver- 
age man can comprehend, in terms of 
controlled indoor climate, Mr. and Mrs. 
America do not realize how this im- 
proved service would benefit the entire 
family. People become confused by the 
technical terms which they hear, and do 
not fully understand the benefits that can 
be obtained from better indoor climate. 
While the customer may not question 
the heating system when buying a home, 
after one winter it generally becomes a 
matter of At this late 
date there is no possibility of easily cor- 
recting the trouble. The customer 
realizes, too late, that what he wanted 
was automatically fired equipment with 
good control so that with good distribu- 


real attention. 


tion an even temperature could be main- 
tained throughout the house. 


Some few people, having learned of 
the benefits of air conditioning in the- 
aters, hotels, offices, and other public 
places, have learned that they can have 
a year around system of ideal weather in 
their home. Controlled by a “magic- 
dial” . . . these systems will produce in- 
door weather tailored to meet individual 
requirements. The difference in 
between the best service and the poorest 
is literally nothing compared with the 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Electrical Living in Homes of ‘Tomorrow 


By M. E. Skinner 


Vice President, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corp. 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, April 5 


‘M NOT going to waste any time 
trying to describe to this audience 
what Electrical Living will consist 
of in the Homes of Tomorrow. Your 
imagination is just as good as mine. You 
know as well as I do what luxurious, 
convenient, and carefree 
housekeeping arrangements can be de- 
vised right now by making full use of 


labor saving, 


those home appliances and equipment 
which had been thoroughly tested and 
were available before the war started. 
Each of you has access to the same 
sources of information that tell me of 
accelerated research and production de- 
velopments during the war which will 
make postwar models better and prob- 
(in spite of high labor 
This will accelerate the release 
as tele- 


ably cheaper 
costs). 
of entirely new gadgets such 
vision. 

You and | need no selling on that 
benefits 
which will flow to our industry when 


tempting picture or upon the 


Electrical Living becomes the order of 
What we want to know is 
HOW, and how quickly, we can make 
Electrical Living the standard of living 
for the future, and it is to this question 
that I want to address myself in the 
allotted time. 


the dav. 


For a moment let us analyze some 
of the unusual and extremely important 
characteristics of the new homes to be 
built in your operating territory as soon 
as materials become available. I don’t 
care how little interested your company 
may be in the residential load as a class 
or how reluctant to spend money in de- 
veloping it, you should be vitally inter- 
ested in the new homes that will be 
constructed for at least two reasons. 

In the first place, effort expended to 
increase the degree of electrification at 
the time the house is under construction 
is likely to produce far greater results 
than the same aggregate effort at a 
later date. While things are in a state 
of flux, sales effort can influence deci- 
sions which will be extremely difficult if 
not impossible to accomplish later on. In 
the second place, favorable results ac- 
complished when the house is built work 
for you throughout the full life of the 
structure. At a later date some part of 
its useful life will have passed by and 


EACH NEW HOME IS OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE TO THE UTILITY 





IT WILL BE A REGULAR 
CUSTOMER FOR MANY YEARS To COM 


there will remain fewer years during 
which increased electric bills can be 
available to justify your sales effort. 
Some will say “we don’t expect any 
building boom in our area. We have got 
to get our added load from existing 
(Maybe growth has leveled 
off or there is a surplus of war housing 


customers.” 


I say that the fewer the 
number of new homes (there will al- 
ways be some) the more important each 
of them becomes to the utility serving 
them. 


in such areas. ) 


The new home is the pace setter in 
every community. In the large metro- 
politan areas where practically all the 
building is by operative builders, the 
“model” or “demonstration” homes 
thrown open to public inspection are 
visited by thousands who haven’t the 
slightest idea of buying. They just want 
to see what’s up to date and many a 
time a couple goes home to brood over 
the deficiencies of their own home until 
they find some way of making this or 
that improvement. 

Even in the community where new 
construction is a rarity it works much 
the same way. Even before the floors 
are laid or the stairs are in place, curi- 
ous neighbors begin to prowl through 
the framework the minute the workmen 
leave, speculating on what is to be in- 
cluded and where it is to go. By the 
time the hardware goes on and shuts 
off such prowling the neighbors know 
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what is going into the home so well that 
it will take the occupants weeks to 
attain the same degree of familiarity. 

With this as a background, let us ex- 
amine our past efforts and see how Elec 
trical Living might be made the order 
of the day in the postwar era. 

In the past, our electrical industry 
has been outstanding in the development 
of cooperative promotional programs to 
stimulate the use of electricity. How- 
ever, each of these programs has been 
aimed at only one phase of electrical 
use, and as yet no one has been able to 
wrap up a package of Electrical Living. 
This concept of full electrical use is of 
particular importance in the new home 
market, but its promotion in that field 
can exert a profound influence on the 
modernization of existing homes as has 
just been indicated. We are all aware, 
too, of a basic difference in point of 
view between the manufacturer who 
makes electrical cooking equipment ex- 
clusively, and the combination company 
who wishes to protect its gas load. There 
are other disturbing factors which, in 
recent years, have tended to impair the 
effectiveness of some of these coopera- 
tive programs. Recent discussion of 
these difficulties with other utility com- 
mercial executives has served to crystal- 
lize some ideas that have developed over 
several years of contact with these na- 
tional cooperative programs and I would 
like to present a plan which might offer 
a solution to some of the difficulties we 
have encountered and, at the same time, 
present Electrical Living as a package. 
It is built around the New Home Mar- 
ket. 

Each new home that is connected to 
utility lines is of vital importance and 
interest to the company which furnishes 
service, for it will be a regular cus- 
tomer for many years to come. The re- 
lationship established when the meter is 
set is for life as far as that house is 
concerned. 

Will this postwar house be a gener- 
ous or a niggardly user of electric ser- 
vice? This question is of vital interest, 
not only to utility companies but also to 
the entire industry which is concerned 
with the quantity of electrical material 
which will go into each house. 
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If it is improperly wired, that house 
will be a permanent liability to our en- 
tire industry. Taking care of blown 
fuses adds to utility operating expense, 
and ranges and other equipment require 
costly and bothersoine wiring additions 
before they can be installed. But if the 
home is adequately wired for present 
and future uses of electricity, it be- 
comes a permanent asset. The entire 
industry benefits through accelerated 
and more generous use of their prod- 
ucts and services. 

The postwar home can skimp along 
with minimum use of service and be a 
$30 per year utility customer, or even 
less, OR, it can be a generous user of 
service and pay the utility well over 
$50 a year. 

How many of these postwar homes 
are in prospect? Many guesses and esti- 
mates are in circulation but let’s take 
the one developed by the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee of the Producers’ Coun- 
cil—970,000 new homes per vear for 
each of the first 5 postwar years. 

The $20.00 difference between mini- 


mum and generous use of utility service 


applied to this estimate means that the 
market opportunity we are talking 
about is 19,400,000 dollars worth of 


additional service to the electric utilities 
life for the 
amounts 


for each year of useful 
structure—and, the 
of wire and manufactured equipment 


these make 


increased 


which can go into homes 
the market opportunity for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and contractors cor- 
respondingly attractive. 

Who is going to make the decisions 
affecting this question so vital to the 
electrical industry? In very few cases 
will the person who eventually occupies 
the home have anything to say about 
it. In the great majority of cases—(it 
averages about 85 per cent) 
ters will be decided by the Operative 
Builder. Cleanliness—Comfort—Conve- 
nience, the attributes of electrical ser- 
vice we employ so effectively with users 


these mat- 


and owners are of little interest to the 
Builder. He will be influenced by such 
appeals only to the degree that he can 
convert them into greater profits or by 
the pride he takes in his reputation for 
building quality homes. 

How 
make Wiring Adequacy and Electrical 
Completeness profitable features for the 
Builder to incorporate in 
which he builds? 
making the public responsive—by con 
vincing the public of the merit of these 


can our Electrical Industry 


the houses 


The answer is by 


features and creating a demand for 
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The Home of lomorrow 
WILL BE ELECTRICAL 






fa 


advertis- 


This must be done by 


them. 
ing and selling, by skilfully and effec- 
tively using every sales tool we know 
about. When public interest begins to 
express itself, the Builder will be quick 
to sense his advantage in catering to 
that interest. 

Providing a trustworthy certification 
electrical installation 


for an adequate 


and a distinctive and colorful emblem 
by means of which the public can quick- 
ly and easily identify electrical merit, 
will further this objective. 


This will Builder to sell 


more more quickly 


enable the 
easily, and with 
more profit homes incorporating Wiring 
Adequacy and Electrical Completeness. 
If the emblem is adopted widely, it be- 
comes susceptible of national advertising 
will 
celerate its acceptance by the public. 
What I have said so far sounds like 
I was rehearsing the old Red Seal Plan, 
or the newer Adequate Wiring Plan. 


and promotion which greatly ac- 


However, neither of these plans went 


beyond wiring. here was no way of 


tying in ideas of Electrical Complete- 


such as advocated by the 


ness were 
Modern Kitchen Bureau, or qualities 
of design as advocated by the Better 


Bureau. 


Light-Better Sight 


What is now proposed is to take the 
features of 


best past programs, to in- 
their 
known weaknesses, to provide flexibility 


so that the 


troduce variations to overcome 


resultant plan will win 
broad support throughout the entire in- 


This will 


theme around which a number of pro- 


dustry. provide a_ central 


frams Can be built, each aimed at spe- 


cific phases of electrical completeness 


and each supported by those who are 
directly interested in proportion to their 
particular stake in the market. 

It is suggested that individual utility 
companies a plan to 


locally establish 
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promote the electrification of new homes 
constructed in their operating 
building around the theme— 


“The Home of Tomorrow will be 
Electrical—Be Ready With Adequate 
Wiring!” 


area, 


It is suggested that each company, 
local electrical association, set up their 
own local specifications on wiring and 
on such other phases of electrical com- 
pleteness as they may elect, and estab- 
lish a certification procedure. If a num- 
ber of companies serve a unit marketing 
area and there is no association, then 
the group can act in concert. In the 
case of wiring, the specifications would 
be based upon the “Handbook of Inte- 
rior Wiring Design,” which we hope 
will shortly be revised and brought up 
to date. 

Thus, the plan would be tailored to 
fit the local situation and could accom- 
modate a local attitudes 
toward such items as electric cookery 


variation in 


which combination companies have been 
reluctant to push. 

An emblem is needed to identify 
It should be 
for Pearl Harbor day closed 
the public mind and V-Day 
another. Any emblem pre- 
use will probably be consid- 
and out of date by the 
none of the Prewar em- 
blems, such as that of the Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, have the characteristics 
which are required. 


these homes of tomorrow. 
a new one, 
an era in 
will start 
viously in 
ered Prewar 
public, and 


‘Taking advantage of the wide public 
Army-Navy “E” 
Award and their use of a pennant as 


knowledge of the 


a mark of recognition, we might desig- 
nate homes conforming to such _ local 
“designed for Electrical 
Living” and award a banner such as 


standards as 


the one illustrated, with as many stars 
as might be locally offered and_ for 
which a given house might individually 
This suggested 
the characteristic that it can be univer- 
sally adopted as the symbol of an ade- 
quately wired home but that the number 
of stars used is at the discretion of the 
Thus, the 4 stars illus- 
trated might mean that in addition to 
being adequately wired the home to 
which this banner was awarded had 
Ist) 


forming to 


qualify. insignia has 


local sponsors. 


lighting equipment con- 
Better Light-Better Sight 


Fixed 


principles. 


2nd) A planned and_, completely 
I ' I 
equipped electric kitchen. 
3rd) A planned and _ completely 


equipped electric laundry (with or with- 
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out electric water heater at local dis- 
cretion. 

4th) A year ’round air conditioning 
system of whatever scope might be ap- 
propriate to the locality. 

In other words—the more stars— 
the more nearly Complete Electrically. 
The scope of the installation necessary 
to qualify for a given star would be the 
same throughout the local operating 
area but might vary between different 
parts of the country, depending on cli- 
matic factors and other local conditions. 


This banner is simply a suggestion 
for an emblem that incorporates the 
features it must have if we are to use 


anything beyond wiring 
udequacy. A joint committee of Utility 
and Electrical Manufacturer Commer- 
Executives is 


it to identify 


cial being constituted to 
review alternate suggestions and deter- 
mine upon an emblem and a statement 
of the plan which 


sensus of opinion. 


represents a 
After consideration 
by, and suggestions from, other branches 
of the electrical industry, a final plan 
will emerge which should then be copy- 
righted so that a national pattern can 


con- 


be created and maintained. 


Local operation of such a plan will 
be by the local utility or 
will, 


association who 
upon adopting the plan— 

Ist) Determine 
what 


local policy as to 
“stars” are to be offered. 

2nd) Establish local qualifying stand- 
each feature. 
Promote the 


ards for 
3rd) 
and to the public, 
4th) 


be locally 


plan to builders 
and 
such 
needed and decided upon, 
demonstrating 
publicity and 


Provide inducements as 
may 
such as assistance in 
“\Iodel” Certified homes, 
advertising. 

Let’s see how such a plan could weld 
the scattered national 


cooperative pro- 

grams of the past into a single coordi- 

nated promotion of great power and 
effectiveness. 

It is obvious that such a plan, if 


widely adopted, could absorb the pres- 
ent Adequate Wiring Bureau Plan and, 
in addition, would provide a focal point 
for effective local application of impor- 
tant phases of the Better Light-Better 


Sight program, the Modern Kitchen 
program, and that of the newly organ- 
ized Indoor Climate Institute. It 


would even provide a place for an im- 
portant manufacturers not 
heretofore active in national cooperative 
promotion, Washers and Ironers. 
National manufacturers now support 
ing the Adequate Wiring Bureau might 
join with the utilities in sponsoring this 


group of 
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Suggested banner for homes designed for 


Electrical Living. 


plan and provide a background of na- 
tional promotion as 
rapidly as the development of local pro- 
grams would justify. 
Lamp bulb—residential 


advertising and 


fixture and 
portable lamp manufacturers might es- 
tablish suitable equipment standards to 
meet I.E.S. Recommended Practice and 
a certification procedure of their own. 
and emblem fo1 


An identifying name 


such particularly if nation- 
would make the appli- 
cation of Better Light-Better Sight prin- 
ciples to the 

matter. “hus, 


Star 


equipment, 
ally advertised, 
Postwar Home a simple 
the local addition of ar 
should be 
almost universal and the interested lamp 
and lighting equipment manufacturers 
would be fully justified in nationally 
idvertising their products with 
tie-in to this plan 
plan. 


least one to the banner 


heavy 


or even around this 


Kitchen equipment manufacturers 
could provide plan service to Builders, 
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encourage standardization of outline 
dimensions, and advertise this plan both 
in conjunction with 
their own equipment because of the in- 
clusion of their appliances as an added 
“star where they would 
be accorded support by the local utility. 

Similar would present 
themselves for tie-ins by Washer, Ironer, 
and Water Heater manufacturers be- 
of the inclusion of their equip- 
as another added “star” in many 


cooperatively and 


in those areas 


opportunities 


cause 
ment 
areas. 


It would, likewise, provide a splendid 
opportunity for the local activation 
needed to make effective the program 
of the newly formed Indoor Climate 
Institute, for many communities would 
undoubtedly include some form of in- 
side weather control as another “star” 

Locally, the plan has flexibility be- 
recalcitrant and less enlightened 
builders, who might go along with ade- 
quate wiring but who would balk at first 
on fully meeting the requirements for 


cause 


additional “‘stars’’ would not be fore- 
closed from receiving the banner, while 
more progressive builders who were 


ready to go all the way would enjoy 
the prestige of the additional stars on 
the emblems awarded to the homes they 
built. 
This 
plan because element 
of the would have 
interest in its objectives and since 


team-work 
substantial 
industry 


would truly be a 
every 
electrical 
some 
local flexibility is provided, each unit of 
put as much 
support behind this plan as its individ- 


our industry could just 
ual market opportunity would justify. 

The 
sents the 
of the residential market in which every 
element of the electrical industry has 
interest. But we need a plan that 
will let who wish to go beyond 
wiring toward the complete All Electric 
Home, 


Adequately Wired home repre- 
Least Common Denominator 


some 


those, 


work with the rest of the indus- 
and, at the 
pursue their additional inter- 


try on the wiring phase 


same time, 
t effect 


es iN ely. 


Now evervone agrees, that the aggre 
gate electrical market opportunity in 
homes already built greatly exceeds that 
in new homes. Will this plan, aimed 
at the new home, help accelerate the 
electrification of old homes? The an 
swer is definitely yes. The new home 
sets the pace in any community and, 


its desirable features are emphasized 
and highlighted, 
be developed in the occupants of already 
homes for the modern equip- 


characterizes the newer 


a tremendous urge will 


existing 
ment which 
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houses. If the occupant is an owner, he 
will respond directly; if a tenant he will 
seek better quarters. The owner of 
rental properties, when confronted by 
the threat of a vacancy, will modernize. 

Thus, the combined force of the 
manufacturers and of the utilities, fo- 
cused on the desirability of Electrical 
Living, can create a powerful demand 
for the products of our industry for 
installation in old as well as new homes. 

Some of you are probably asking the 
question—‘‘How are you ever going to 
get the builder to include electrical 
equipment in the house he offers for 
sale?” As pointed out previously, the 
first essential is to make the public re- 
sponsive to the idea. That can be done 
under the plan I have just outlined by 
focusing the combined sales and adver- 
tising power of all who have an interest 
in the electrical markets in residences 
behind a common theme. No one famil- 
iar with the past accomplishments of 
our industry can suggest that such a 
program would not quickly establish a 
definite trend in public thinking. In the 
words of a popular song—“We’ve done 
it before and we can do it again.” 


The whole program will be greatly 
expedited if we can find some means by 
which the builder can include the elec- 
trical equipment in the finished home he 
offers for sale without undue financial 
strain. That way has been found. Ar- 
chitectural Forum, leading publication 
in the building field, has been convinced 
for some time of the soundness of offer- 
ing completely equipped homes. Let me 
quote from one of their publications: 

“The key to the twentieth century 
house is liveability—and the key to live- 
ability is the completely equipped house. 

“Houses have always had walls, roofs, 
doors, and windows. To be sure, each 
of these structural features had been 
vastly improved. But the new plus— 
the big new selling feature—is the con- 
venience equipment which has made be- 
ing a wife and mother almost as easy 
as being a husband and father. 

“The house of tomorrow for the mass 
market will have to provide automatic 
heat, hot water, and temperature con- 
trol, quality facilities for cooking, food 
preservation, and 
drying clothes, washing and drying of 


storage, laundering 
dishes, disposal of garbage and waste, 
and the elimination of cooking odors.” 
‘The Forum’s inquiry into this phase 
of building disclosed that the method 
by which the convenience equipment 


might be included in the home as of- 
fered for sale had already been antici- 
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pated and provided for by F.H.A. Again 
quoting from the same Forum publica- 
tion: 
“Recognizing 
etc., have 
considered 


that ranges, refrigera- 
gradually come to be 
part of the house itself, 
F.H.A. has agreed to insure mortgages 
covering property containing these types 
of home operating equipment. The 
items to be included are left to each 
insuring office for determination on the 
basis of equipment that is locally con- 
sidered a part of real estate. * * *” 
“At present, 42 state F.H.A. offices 
have declared Ranges eligible for insur- 
ance under the realty mortgage. Re- 
frigerators are eligible in 41 states, dish- 
washers in 40, garbage disposals in 34 
and sequence type laundries in 18. * * *” 


tors, 


“Let us assume you are planning a 
group of houses to sell for $4,500, terms 
—$500 down and the balance payable 
under an F.H.A.-insured twenty-five- 
year monthly payment plan. Here is 
how the plan works out, the following 
figures being approximate the monthly 
payment, including interest, principal, 
F.H.A. insurance, taxes, and fire insur- 
ance, would be $35.00. If a quality 
stove, refrigerator, and automatic laun- 
dry (retail price 1940, $455) were in- 
stalled in the house, the purchaser would 
make an additional $55 down-payment 
and an additional monthly payment of 
$2.32. His total monthly payment would 
then be $37.32.” 

“If the prospect purchased your house 
without these items of equipment and 
bought comparable equipment from an 
appliance company under the most fa- 
vorable credit terms (10 per cent down 
and monthly payments of $15.80 for 30 
months, which includes a finance charge 
of $64), his total monthly payments 
would be $50.80. These outsize pay- 
ments would have to be made during 
a period when the purchaser’s cash re- 
serves are low because of his initial capi- 
tal investment for the 


home and for 


house furnishings. Discouraged by these 
large monthly outlays the prospect often 


decides to rent instead.” 


From this illustration you can see the 
advantage of financing the mechanical 
equipment under the mortgage not only 
to the builder but to the purchaser. 
What is needed at the moment is a cam- 
paign of education to persuade builders, 
and mortgage institutions to avail them- 
selves of this F.H.A. privilege to better 
serve the future building market. The 
utilities should take the lead in their 
local operating territory by discussing 
the matter F.H.A. 


with authorities, 
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mortgage institutions, and the building 
fraternity. Architectural Forum has 
made this easy for you by setting up the 
program in pamphlet form. Copies of 
“Selling the Second Half Million” are 
available at this meeting. Additional 
copies may be obtained from Architec- 
tural Forum. The price is 15c. per 
hundred. 

It is easy to see how perfectly this 
plan advanced by the Forum implements 
the plan I propose for selling Electrical 
Living. Now we can wrap it up in a 
package and make it possible for the 
purchasers of a new home to start living 
electrically the day they move in. And 
remembering the bellwether influence 
the new home exerts on the whole com- 
munity thinking, we can all picture the 
acceleration which such a plan will give 
to the further 
homes. 


electrification of old 


This plan is proposed as a basic, over- 
all Electrical Industry Plan for cooper- 
ative developments of the Home Mar- 
ket—and as a medium for harmonizing 
the interests of all branches of the indus- 
try in this important postwar business 
opportunity. 


Post-War View 
(Continued from page 148) 


difference made in the health and gen- 
eral welfare of the family. 

The Utilities—Due to a lack of the right 
type of marketing and educational informa- 
tion reaching the public, the utilities are los- 
ing a tremendous load they might enjoy if a 
better service were purchased by their cus- 
tomers. Less than one-half of the homes in 
America have central heating; less than 15 
per cent have automatic heating of any type. 
This means that the utilities are obtaining 
no revenue for heating service from prac- 
tically 85 per cent of all homes in the country. 

The following are typical of the load that 
might be obtained: 


Kwhr per 

Season 

Year-around air conditioning system. . .2,000 
Stoker-fired warm air furnace........ 1,200 
Oil-boiler with circulating pump...... 750 
ON MONEE 6. ac shew hives Sees 600 
ETE 2 a 400 


When the architect, the builder, the trade, 
and the public are approached by an im- 
partial interest, they will grant that better 
equipment is more satisfactory to everyone 
concerned. When the customer buys better 
heating and air conditioning equipment, this 
will add from 250 to 2,000 kwhr per season 
to the individual residential load. 

All of the interests in the heating and air 
conditioning industry, together with the util- 
ities, are trying to better serve the public and 
to promote post war employment. We are out 
to build a billion dollar industry, that will 
need thousands upon thousands of trained 
men. We can do it by making the public 
aware of new living standards . . . better 
indoor climate . . . and in so doing, the re- 


sult will be of great and lasting benefit to 
the American people. 
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Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, 


T would be rash to claim that the 

industrial pattern of the postwar 

era can be clearly discerned at this 
time. On the other hand, I believe that 
we now have better bases for forecasting 
it, power-wise, than we had, before the 
war, in trying to provide for war power 
requirements. So, since we were able 
to solve this more difficult problem of 
the immediate past, we ought to tackle 
the future with that much more assur- 
ance. 

In my paper I am not attempting to 
discuss what seems to me to be the neces- 
sity for emphasis on the commercial ac- 
tivities of our industry in the immediate 
postwar period. This has been covered 
by others; and for the purpose of my 
study I am taking it as axiomatic. 
considering solely the probable magni- 
tude of what we shall have to sell, based 
on the known records of the past. 


I am 


We all recall, as part of our school 
studies in Ancient History, the famous 
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What Have We To Sell? 


By C. W. Kellogg 


President, Edison Electric Institute 


Rosetta Stone. This wonderful historical 
document, by having cut in its steel-hard 
substance an identical statement, in both 
Greek and Egyptian hieroglyphics, en- 
abled the archeologist for the first time 
to translate the Egyptian inscriptions. 
For our study of the postwar power situ- 
ation, we have data similar to that fur- 
nished by the Rosetta Stone: in the fig- 
ures recently published which divide the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Index of In- 
dustrial Production between 
civilian activities. 


war and 

With this, our modern Rosetta Stone, 
the known Greek corresponds with the 
ratio of 500 million kilowatthours per 
point in the FRB Index of Industrial 
Production. ‘This ratio has been estab- 
lished by the last nine years’ experience, 
with an average deviation from the mean 
in any year of only 3% per cent, and 
with a total range for the index itself 
during those years of 165 points, thus 
more than trebling its earlier size. With 
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this ratio thus established, we can divide 
our industrial power sales between 
amounts required respectively by 
and civilian activities. 


war 


Figure 1 depicts the figures to which 
I have just referred, giving the FRB 
Industrial Production Index in one 
frame and the sales of industrial electric 
the other, both divided be- 
tween war and civilian. The figures are 
carried back to 1926, so as to include the 


energy in 


plateau of the twenties, the boom of 
1929, the depression of the thirties and 
developments since then up to the end of 
last year. 
What the Record Shows 
The figures in this chart represent 
such a concentration of great forces that 
some study is required to appreciate their 
full implications. May I suggest the 
following: 
1. You will note that the figures in 
the diagram confirm the statment made 
earlier: that since 1935 each point in 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
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the FRB Industrial Production Index 
represents about 500,000,000 kwhr of 
industrial power. 

2. While total Industrial Production 
in 1943 was over twice as great as in 
the boom 1929, vet the civilian 
production in 1943 was lower than it 
had been since the depression of the thir- 
ties and (except during that great de- 
pression) lower than it had been for 21 
years. 

3. It will be observed that the high- 
est civilian production index on record 
(for the year 1941) was 130. From this 
it is clear that in order to get back to 
this highest past record, the civilian pro- 
duction index must increase by 50 points 


year 


—a margin of growth three times as 
large as has ever occurred between any 
two past years in our nation’s history. 
Such a margin ought to be sufficient for 
any “pent-up demand” the war may 
have produced. 

4. If we take the record high civilian 
production of 1941 as a goal for the 
postwar period, even though its attain- 
ment, compared to the present, would 
represent a greater gain than we have 
ever shown in the past, it would still 
mean a shrinkage from the present total 
level of 110 points or 55 billion kilowatt- 
hours per annum. 

This is the measure of what we shall 
have to sell, even with industrial produc- 
tion at its all-time high civilian level. 

At the load factor prevailing in 1943 
(61.5 per cent, the highest on record) 
55 billion kilowatthours 
translates itself into 10 million kilowatts 


per annum 


of generating capacity. This great ca- 
pacity may be whittled down by 1.5 mil- 
lion kilowatts by the resumption of solar 
time, and possibly by one or two more 


1925 1930 


million, which might be considered de- 
sirable for increased margin of generat- 
ing capacity over annual peak load. But 
the balance still represents all that the 
most ardent salesman could ask, by way 
the 
token, it represents a commercial need 


of available goods; and, by same 
for our industry. 


should be 


during the postwar period to develop a 


If, for example, we able 
growth of combined residential and com- 
mercial sales 50 per cent greater than 
during the last four prewar years, this 


annual gain would represent but 1/10 of 
the electric energy which the cessation 
of hostilities would release. Even the 


most optimistic outlook as to postwar 
would 


dent in 


residence and commercial sales 


thus make a relatively small 


what we will have to sell. 
Obligation as Well as Opportunity 
Let none of us deceive himself with 
the notion that this excess of energy rep- 
resents merely an opportunity, and not 
an obligation, for our commercial forces. 
Figure 2 the 
months for 13 months, ending in Janu- 
ary, 1944, in 


expenses and net income, for the electric 


compares variations by 


ZTOSS operating 


revenues, 


utility industry. ‘This shows a sudden 


change in the trend of expenses, begin- 
ning last fall. With costs still showing 
a rising trend, the only way to pull up 
net income is through increased sales, 
especially in the higher rate brackets. 
‘The point I wish to stress in showing 
this that, so far 


needs are concerned, they 


chart Is as industry 


represent a 
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problem not merely for postwar but for 
right now. 
Make-up of Past Sales 

Going on from what we shall have 
to sell and why we must sell it, I should 
like in closing to touch briefly on where 
we can sell it. Figure 3 shows the energy 
sales in the three principal categories of 
our business, which together represent 
95 per cent of the total. In this chart, 
for the sake of direct visual comparison, 
the industrial power sales are plotted on 
a scale nearly four times as great as the 
other two categories. 

Stability of Business 

Perhaps the thing that first strikes the 
eye on this chart is the confirmation it 
vives (if, after so many years, confirma- 
tion were needed) of the great stability 
of our business. Even in the face of the 
unheard of power demands of war in- 
dustry, the record shows that over the 
18 year period ending last year, com- 
mercial sales have 
wise, just as fast as, and much more 
steadily than, power sales; and that 


grown, percentage 


sales in the home have grown at an even 
faster ‘The 
stability may be drawn from the fact 


rate. same conclusion of 
that, in spite of the wartime restrictions 
on the manufacture of household elec- 
trical equipment and in material for ex- 
tensions, residential and commercial sales 
grew 27 per cent more in the three war 
years, ending in 1943, than in the three 
prewar years, ending in the year 1939. 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Planning for Post-War Objectives 


By James W. Irwin 


Executive Staff, National Dairy Products Corporation 


Address before Annual Commercial Meeting, EEI, Chicago, April 5, 1944 


T is an honor to appear before your 
annual meeting here today and to 
discuss with you some of the prob- 

lems affecting development of postwar 
markets. Your group, of all I know in 
this land of aggressive competition for 
customer favor, has done more than any 
other to increase our standard of living 
through provision of home services, home 
refrigeration, and other home appliances 
that save labor and produce hours for 
leisure for the masses. 

We are about at the beginning of an 
entirely new cycle of industrial progress. 
Several decades ago, the emphasis was 
on engineering of product to bring 
about improvements that would be sal- 
able. Once research and engineering 
staffs achieved an improved product, and 
I speak in the broad or industrywide 
sense, the emphasis shifted immediately 
to production, and production engineers, 
plant layout men, timestudy men were 
given the challenge to reduce manufac- 
turing costs so that the finished product 
could be sold at a price that would bring 
volume sales, meet a production index 
and then permit prices to be lowered 
still more. 

With production difficulties solved or 
minimized, the emphasis then quickly 
shifted to sales and distribution and the 
creative boys—the sales and advertising 
and merchandising managers and their 
advertising and marketing counsel—had 
the gauntlet tossed to them to get out 
and build customer 
quickly and profitably. 


volume | solidly, 


Those three phases resulted in a bal- 
anced activity within our economic 
scheme where we were progressing stead- 
ily in all three fields, engineering and 
research, production, and sales and dis- 
tribution when World IT began to break 
around our ears and our normal economy 
was shoved into the scrapheap and_ all 
emphasis put on production with the or- 
der: “Give us machines of war quickly. 
Damn the cost. Damn the inefficiencies. 
Give us machines or we shall be con- 
quered,”’ 

And as production began to gain a 
little bit upon demand, engineering and 
research came into its being again and 
products for war were redesigned, made 
more efficient, produced more cheaply. 


Now we can see in the not too dis- 
tant future the whole cycle starting over 
again and on the shoulders of men in 
sales and in marketing rests the future 
of the American people, for these men 
of sales and marketing must develop the 
customers whose money spent for prod- 
ucts and services of all kinds will pro- 
vide the employment we need in the re- 
conversion and postwar period if we are 
to avoid continued regimentation, a re- 
vival of the hated and disrespected 
WPA and control of people by govern- 
ment instead of control of government 
by people. And while this subject of 
postwar planning is of vital interest to 
everyone, whether he be the management 
executive, the marketing man, the ad- 
vertising head, or even that common de- 
nominator of our citizenry—Joe Doakes, 
the man on the street—it is of most in- 
terest to you because you have imme- 
diately in front of you probably the 
greatest opportunity to be of service to 
vour fellow men that has or ever will 
come your way. 


However, this well-nigh universal in- 
terest in what sort of world we are to 
live in after the war has its dangers as 
well as its advantages. 

The way things are going now—it 
looks like everyone is well on his way 
to being his own postwar prophet, with 
his own exclusive assortment of predic- 
tions on what’s ahead in the way of new 
products, new modes of government, new 
market patterns, new relationships be 
tween management and labor and con- 
sumers and political administration. 

As Mr. Charles F. Kettering, one of 
my former chiefs in General Motors, 
said a few months ago in St. Louis—we 
are fast becoming a nation of postwar 
prophets, 136,000,000 strong. 

There is the possibility that we shall 
shortly produce such a multiplicity of 
postwar plans in merchandising, in mar 
keting, in product design, in advertising, 
and such conflicting programs in indus 
trial and public relations that the end 
result will be confusion—a_ confusion 
that may cause the man on the street to 
question the ability of our management 
brains to solve our problems. 

Nothing could be worse for the de- 
velopment of a sound postwar business 


program than a babel of tongues at this 
stage of the planning period, each argu- 
ing its own pet utopia to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Perhaps it is due to the nature of the 
industries with which I have been closely 
associated—the automotive and appliance 
industry, the chemical industry and the 
dairy industry—that I am hesitant to 
agree that any one formula, whether it 
be in postwar planning or in almost any 
other phase of endeavor, is the final and 
complete answer. We in the basic indus- 
tries have all too often seen some prin- 
ciple, accepted as gospel for years or 
even generations, blown sky high over- 
night by some new development in labo- 
ratory technique or in application of 
nature’s basic raw materials, or in de- 
velopment of by-products from by- 
products. 

A year ago, it was my privilege to ac- 
company the rubber director, Mr. Jef- 
fers, on an inspection trip of synthetic 
rubber plants. At Texas City, Texas, 
we inspected in detail a 212-ft-high dis- 
tillation tower used in making styrene, 
one of the two major components of 
Buna S synthetic rubber. When chemi- 
cal engineers proposed in March, 1942, 
the construction of a fractionation tower 
to such a height, many competitors and 
many government officials referred to 
them as “those crazy chemical engineers” 
—and added that such a design was im- 
possible of construction and wouldn't 
work if it was built. Yet on March 10, 
1943, that tower went into action and 
produced the styrene that went into the 
first tire of Uncle Sam’s rubber program 
and the plant now supplies each vear 
what 60,000,000 rubber tires used to. 
Even in the dairy industry, which might 
be regarded as one in which there was 
future develop- 
ment, improvement of product research 


little opportunity for 


and development moves forward at a 


steady pace. 


America’s children grow stronger and 
more healthy with each succeeding gen- 
eration. One good reason for this is that 
the food industry steadily learns more 
about food and finds better ways to proc- 
But there is still 
much to learn; more to know about the 


ess and distribute it. 


nature of food itself: more to be found 
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out about its production, handling and 
packaging; more to discover about utili- 
zation of its by-products. 

Research into these fundamental prob- 
lems not only benefits the consumer and 
the farmer—who is the principal pro- 
ducer of food—but pays tangible divi 
dends to the business which initiates and 
supports it. 

In my 
Dairy Products, we have a long term 
program of research in these directions. 
One phase is investigation into the nu- 
tritional and health values of food. We 
are probing further and further into the 
potentialities of dairy foods, with a view 
of translating that knowledge into new 
and better products that the public has 
a right to expect in the future, and into 


own organization, National 


the new aids for science in its battle 
against disease, malnutrition and pain. 
For example, we improved our output of 
refined milk sugar, which has been found 
of great value in the manufacture of 
penicillin, new weapon in the fight upon 
infection. Refined milk sugar increases 
the output of penicillin so urgently need- 
ed in all theaters in which our men are 
fighting. 

Another phase of such research is fo- 
cused upon the finding of new uses for 
the residual products of the dairy indus- 
try. Recent results of this work, which 
not only created new products for our 
company but also expanded markets for 
the farmer’s milk, include Aralac, our 
textile fibre, which already is widely used 
to improve the quality of felt hats and 
clothing, and in the postwar world will 
be used extensively in the manufacture 
of upholstory for 
furniture. 

We are also achieving rather spectacu- 


automobiles and 


lar progress in the development of scien- 
tific animal and poultry feeds which will 
help in turn to produce better poultry, 
cattle and hogs. 


It prebably seems unbelievable to many 
people that a dairy products company 
should be a major researcher in the field 
of chemistry and a major producer in 
with chemical 
Our own chemical products research has 
progressed to the point where 


competition companies. 
a pilot 
plant is in operation and we have sup- 
plied samples of methyl lactate and 
methyl acrylate as starting material for 
the manufacture 
plastics field. 


of polymers in the 


Fermentation of whey to increase the 
vield of riboflavin and other water solu- 
from 
our laboratory and it will not be long 


ble vitamins recently graduated 
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before we shall be producing on a com- 
mercial scale. 

Other interesting chemical findings 
were the making of vinegar from whey, 
the vinegar being the by-product of a by- 
product of a by-product. 

I cite these to show some of the po- 
tentialities in fields the man on the street 
would think the most unlikely to be 
moving forward on such a sound scien- 
tific basis. 

Thus the ideas, the designs, the think- 
ing of “those crazy chemical engineers” 
may sometimes upset all the best laid 
postwar plans, and if we are alert to 
our responsibilities, we shall be in a 
position to change our thinking and our 
planning if this condition or that condi- 
tion develops in a way we cannot 


Toresee, 


This believe that the 
Number One principle of any program 


planning is to KEEP IT FLUID. 


Let us not be arbitrary in any of the 


leads me to 


plans we are making for our advertis- 
ing, or for any other phase of our post- 
war marketing or merchandising strat- 
egy. At 
wouldn’t it be smart to have little sign 


every stage of our planning, 
posts set up—‘‘Detour here if so and so 
happens?” At every step, should we not 
figure out what would happen to our 
planning if one or two or half a dozen 
unexpected things were to happen—and 
then plan the detours we would take just 
as painstakingly as we plan the main 
followed if the 
aren't necessary ? 

I have talked in general terms, up to 
But, what 
I have just said still serves as a proper 


course to be detours 


now, on postwar planning. 


background to the subject assigned to 


me—‘Planning for Postwar Objec- 
tives.” 
Under this specific heading, I think 


there are two definitions we need to get 
pinned down, and quickly. 

“Postwar Objectives.” What post- 
war and what objectives? 

When, either in marketing or any of 
its related fields, we talk about the post- 
war era—just what postwar are we talk- 
ing about? The era of total peace when 
all our enemies are defeated and there 
is no battle front remaining for us in any 
part of the world? Or the time when 
one of our antagonists is vanquished, 
with one still remaining, but with 
enough pressure taken off that at least a 
partial reconversion to peacetime indus- 
try can be started? 

To me, it seems vitally important that 


we get clear, at the very outset of our 
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postwar marketing planning, just what 
kind of postwar day we are planning for. 

I do not think any one questions nou’ 
that this war will end by gradual stages. 
As for the time when all these stages 
will be complete, I am sure no man can 
say. That is why it is important we 
have those little detour signs, pointing 
a new course this way or that, all along 
the road of our planning to the ultimate 
day of complete and total peace. 

For example—who doubts that Ger- 
many will be knocked out of this war 
away ahead of Japan? 

In that case, it doesn’t take a fortune 
teller to say to us that with Germany’s 
exit as a warring power, the victory job 
will at least be simplified, if not made 
actually far easier. Then we will have 
one front, instead of two or three or 
along with Great 
Britain, can concentrate our naval power 


four. Then we, 
into a one-ocean navy—a Pacific Ocean 
navy. hen we can divert huge stores 
of war material, now destined for across 
the Atlantic or already delivered there, 
to the Pacific theater. 

With that day, we certainly will se 
the start of at least a partial reconver- 
sion of industry to peacetime needs. In 
fact, a few civilian products may be pro- 
duced shortly with a surplus of certain 
raw and manufactured materials. This 
is not to say that the job of smashing 
Japan will not be a tough one—but sim- 
ple arithmetic shows that when Japan 
remains as our sole opponent, the all-out 
production of war goods in so many 
longer be an 


varied lines will no 


essential. 


But again—we cannot say that all our 
postwar planning now should be aimed 
for that era extending between the de- 
feat of Germany and the later defeat of 
Japan. 

Remember the detour signs! 

And right alongside the one we put up 
for that theoretical defeat of Germany 
ahead of the shellacking we’re to give 
Japan, we'd’ best have another detour 
sign. And that one should be marked— 
“What’ll we do if we lick Japan ahead 
of Germany?” 

I'll grant that alternative isn’t prob- 
able—but And 
planning has to take the possibilities into 


it’s possible. postwar 
account along with the probabilities. 

In fact, we have several different al- 
ternatives to take into account. Germany 
may be so badly pounded, either by actual 
invasion or by aerial bombardment, that 
some major reconversion of our industry 


may be possible before even Germany 
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Or, 
the magnificent job being done on war 
production by American industry may 
give us such a stock pile of some war 
material that it would be folly to buiid it 
any higher, even if none of our oppo- 
nents should appear close to capitulation. 


is brought to complete submission. 


‘hat’s very close to being true right now 
in some instances where cutbacks in pro- 
duction are being ordered by government 
procurement agencies—and the second it 
becomes true, generally, it’s a postwar 
problem in those particular industries 
even though the war itself is still going 
on full blast. 


Enough for our examination of just 
what era we mean when we tdlk about 
postwar. It is era when the de- 
mands on an industry for war produc- 
tion are so lessened that such an industry 
must turn to peacetime work in order 
to keep its people employed and its fa- 
cilities in operation. 

Now let us examine the second phase 
of our subject, “Planning for Postwar 
Objectives.” 


any 


Let us see what objectives 
we really want to accomplish in that 
more or less vaguely defined postwar 
period dotted all over by our little de- 
tour signs. 

It’s all very easy to get our objectives 
nicely set up on little pedestals if we are 
talking of some far distant time when 
there'll be no war any place on this 
spinning globe of ours. All we have to 
do is go into a dream-like trance and 
say, “All right—fighting’s all over. All 
our enemies licked. Now, what'll we 
do?” 

lf that’s the mental frame of mind we 
need to get into, in order to define post- 
war objectives, we have been saved the 
trouble. We 


already been done. 


just needn’t do it—it’s 
of the do- 
gooders have projected themselves far 
into that hazy future day 
when Germany is licked, Japan is licked, 
all the Axis hangers-on are licked, Rus- 


Some 


and happy 


sia has had all her territorial desires 
satisfied, and everything is beautifully 
status quo. Then we can start ou 
world-wide dairy route, our global 


WPA, and all the other gorgeously slap 
happy projects that are predicated en 
tirely on complete and utter defeat of 
all our enemies all at one time. 

On the other hand, if we’re going to 
be realists about our advertising and 
merchandising 
we've got to 


and marketing planning, 
figure what we'll do to 
and keep the old wheels 
turning in the interval between total 
war and the final achievement of total 


make a living 
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peace. That interval will be a postwar 
era—or at least a partial postwar era. 
What’s to be done about it? 

Of course it isn’t as easy to define our 
objectives for that in-between era as it 
is for the future day of complete global 
victory. In fact, it’s tough to do it. Per- 
haps that is why so few have tried to 
do any defining—at least, publicly—in 
that particular era. It’s sort of the no- 
man’s land of postwar planning—but, 
like no-man’s land—it’s where a lot of 





our fighting is going to have to be done 
in the next few years. 

To say just what our objectives must 
be in that era immediately ahead is a 
good deal like the problem of a friend 
of mine, an engineer in Detroit’s great 
automobile industry. He has always 
said, “Don’t ask me what the automobile 
of next year or the year afterward or 
even three years hence will be. Now if 
you'll ask me what the automobile of 


ten years from now will look like—I can 





tell you exactly, all the way from rear 
mount engine to front wheel drive. We 
all know what the automobile should be 
eventually. But we can get there only 
by degrees—each degree depending on 
how far the public is willing to let us go 
in any one year, and still want what we 


produce. So—I’ll tell you instantly 
what the car of ten years from now 
will be. But the one next vear—I don’t 





know.” 

Some of the alleged planners can tell 
us what this grand postwar world of 
ours will be when all the shooting’s over 
But what'll it be next 
whenever at least one of our 


—for that’s easy. 
year, or 
major opponents is knocked out I doubt 
if anyone knows, precisely. 


that there will be 
at least a partial conversion starting be- 


But we do know 


fore all hostilities are over. Maybe we're 
seeing a hint of it already in rubber. 
with talk that first line tires soon will 
follow recaps on the long road back to 
our automobile rims and talk of a few 
new cars for essential uses late this vear 
or early in 1945. 
happening in a lot of other lines before 
too long. 


Maybe we'll see it 


And when it does start hap- 
pening—we've got to have our market- 
ing planning already done and going into 
of it. 

Our only hope—as sales planners- 


action ahead 
is to have our programs fluid enough, 
our strategy comprehensive enough, and 
our planning imaginative enough to en- 
compass any of scores of alternative de- 
velopments—all subject to application at 
a moment's notice. 
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I know full well that this doesn’t 
sound like much help. My _ subject, 
“Planning for Postwar Objectives,” is 
such a comforting title. It appears to 
offer all the answers neatly tied up with 
a bow knot on top. And then, when we 
get into it—the answer isn’t there, de- 
livered f.o.b., Chicago. 

I am convinced after talking over a 
span of months with many men far more 
expert than I that the answer never will 
be there in single, compact, pre- 
digested The most brilliant 
sales executives our nation boasts can’t 
give it to you—I’d like to meet the man 
who could. 


any 
capsule. 


But of one thing we can feel certain. 
And it is really the most of what I have 
to offer you today under this subject. 
It is an answer to what to do to attain 
these objectives—but to arrive at the 
answer in your own case, each of you 
will have to apply it individually. 

In planning for postwar objectives, 
do this one thing above all others—mer- 
chandise Philosophy p/us Product. Not 
Philosophy alone. Not Product 
Not Product plus Philosophy 
Philosophy p/us Product. 

In other 
former 


alone. 
: =: eat 
words—start 


now telling 


your customers and those you 
hope to sell by word of mouth, in news- 
paper and magazine advertising and on 
the air not only what you make, but why 


vou make it the way you do. Sell the 


company back of the product, along 
with the product itself. 
Don’t anyone misunderstand—I am 


not pleading the case for out-and-out 
institutional selling or advertising. Not 
at all. What I am pleading is that the 
best strategy to attain postwar objectives 
will be carried on by those who go to 
great care to make sure that they inter- 
pret the place of their products in the 
scheme of things-to-be, in relationship to 
the needs that will then exist. And the 
only way that can be done, in my opin- 
ion, is to project the philosophy behind 
the that 
tells about the product itself. 


the product into sales effort 


Why is this such an important element 


in postwar planning? 


There are several 
reasons. One is that in the case of many 
businesses now converted to war produc- 
lot of has to be 
done quickly to peacetime 
Mere selfish product-pushing 
calls 
for product identification—plus sponsor 


tion, a “catching up” 
re-establish 
identity. 


and selling won't do that job. It 


identification—or, to get it in the proper 
plus Product. 


in this period when old peace- 


sequence, Philosophy 


Also 
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time products have been wearing out, 
causing service grief and maintenance 
headaches, there is a public relations job 
of enormous magnitude to be done in 
re-establishing confidence in the brand 
name. People have to be made to realize 
that even the best goods wear out in time 
and that the blankety-blank product 
which caused them so much trouble, just 
because they couldn’t replace it with a 
new one in war time, was still a good 
product and gave them plenty of value 
in terms of their original investment. 
Again, that means a reawakening of pub- 
lic awareness of the integrity behind the 
brand name, before there can be any 
reawakened desire to buy another prod- 
uct of the same brand rather than a 
competitor’s. Philosophy plus Product, 
isn’t it, anyway we look at it? 

I could give you dozens more reasons 
why I believe there is a greater need 
than ever before to tell more about the 
company back of the product, along with 
the story of the product’s own intrinsic 
merits. I am convinced that only by so 
doing can the maker—be he industrial, 
institutional, service or consumer product 
producer—assure himself of a proper 
stake in the public regard that is the 
keystone of all postwar planning. 

What I am advocating is not a vision- 
ary, untried experiment. True—the 
principle is relatively new, insofar as its 
application is concerned in the realm of 
postwar planning. But it already has 
demonstrated its fundamental soundness 
in scores of cases in the past. It has 
worked in its dealings with human na- 
ture—and human nature is a pretty sta- 
ble common denominator in peacetime, 
or wartime, or postwartime. 





One of the most notable examples of 
how Philosophy plus Product has worked 
and worked well is to be found in the 
case of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The facts often 
have been recited—how the telephone 
company has been attacked as a monop- 
oly, threatened with a grilling on the 
Washington griddle, been the planned 
victim of rate investigations and all the 
rest of the politicians’ pet third degree 
methods. 

But, every time, the public has greet- 
ed the attempt with a collossal apathy, 
if not an active resentment against the 
inquisitors. All because the telephone 
company has sold a philosophy of busi- 
ness operation along with its product of 
telephonic communication. It has taken 
the trouble to show why its rates are 
fair—to give the facts about its role as 
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a good employer—to let the people un- 
derstand the standards it has set up for 
itself first of all, in order that the end 
result might be better serivce for the 
public. 

Salesmanship and advertising have sold 
that philosophy. Sold it so well that it 
is politically unpopular—or at least we 
can say not politically popular—to pil- 
lory the telephone company. And truer 
words were never spoken than these— 
“The way to be popular with a congress- 
man is to be popular with the people 
who elect him.” 


This is not to say that our postwar 
activity should be slanted merely to gain 
political immunity. But it is true that 
when the people understand why a com- 
pany operates in a certain way . in 
order to better serve the public... then 
that company has the best of all guan- 
antees that it will be able to continue 
operating in that one best, most efficient 
way. 

The need of this is vital. Unless it is 
done, much of our postwar planning in 
other fields will be fruitless—for the 
most basic of all elements in postwar 
programming is that industry must have 
public confidence if it is to accomplish 
anything constructive. 
public confidence—the 


Lacking such 
bureaucrat will 
have his opportunity to further encroach 
on free enterprise, and individual initia- 
tive. If that happens, all our postwar 
thinking—whether it be in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, advertising or what 
you will—will go right out the window. 

Let me cite a few figures, taken from 
several surveys of 
public opinions and attitudes, to demon- 
strate the need of this Philosophy plus 
Product type of advertising if we are to 


more or less recent 


reach our postwar objectives. 
Here is one—based on 
3500 personal 


more than 


interviews in 40 cities 
and towns of nine different states: 
Thirty and eight-tenths per cent said 
business men are chiefly to blame when 
unsettled —28.6 
is chiefly to 
Can’t you see what a job Philos- 
ophy plus Product can do to help the 


business conditions are 


per cent said government 


blame. 


postwar attitude toward business, when 
opinion is so evenly divided and needs 
only an explanation of the facts to swing 
the pendulum over on the favorable side 
toward business? 

Here is one for the automobile com- 
panies to ponder. Thirty and two-tenths 
per cent—nearly one-third—think auto- 
mobiles would be cheaper if the govern- 
ment owned and operated the automo- 
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bile factories. Of course, 60.3 per cent 
think they would not be cheaper—but 
there’s still a third—more than a third 
if you count the 9.5 per cent who didn’t 
know—who need some Philosophy in- 
formation about the automobile business 
along with the Product information they 
have had in the past and undoubtedly 
will get again when the automobile in- 
dustry returns to peacetime production. 
The automobile makers are giving them 
this information. 

How about this one for some Phil- 
osophy promotion? 50.7 per cent either 
did not think that the taxes paid by 
business are of any help in reduc- 
ing their own taxes—or they didn’t 
know. Only 49.3 per cent thought the 
taxes paid by business did reduce their 
own tax bills. Does your advertising 
for postwar objectives have a job to do 
in that one field of tax relationships 
alone—or doesn’t it? 

Many industrial advertisers are large 
organizations. Ponder this. 72 per cent 
thought a large firm was least likely to 
give its customers a square deal—only 
28 per cent thought a small company was 
least likely to do so. And 66.7 per cent 
thought a corporation was least likely to 
give its customers a square deal, as com- 
pared with only 33.3 per cent who had 
their fingers crossed on a company. Is 
there something there for large business- 
es and corporations to think about in 
their postwar planning and in the 
stating of their postwar objectives? 

I could go on and on with instances 
—taken right from the records of opin- 
studies—that show 
white spaces on the map of public knowl- 
edge about business—unexplored areas 
as huge as the Antarctic or the track- 
wastes of the South American 
jungles, the Asiatic hinterland, the heart 
of Darkest Africa. And—just as these 
places on the map hold untold natural 
potentials for our postwar world—so do 
these unexplored and undeveloped areas 
in public thinking hold forth untapped 
riches for our postwar business world if 
we but go after them through proper 
postwar planning which uses Philosophy 
plus Product as its interpretative tool. 

And _ the start is NOM — 
when the first stages of the postwar era 
are upon us. Those first stages are here 
today. That they may be with us to an 


ion research great 


less 


time to 


important degree very soon is possible— 
even before this summer is out. 


Sales planning and advertising always 
has been the forerunner of business. It’s 
the advance scout. And no advance scout 

(Continued on page 161) 
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The Rural Market and Utilities 


By Walter H. Sammis 


Vice-President, The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


HE electrification of the farm 
offers a broad field of possibilities 
for post war for the farmer, the 

equipment manufacturer and the utility. 

According to the 1940 census, 22 

cent of our population lived on farms. 

Farms in 1942 produced 9.2 per cent of 


per 


our national income. Such a large seg- 
ment of our population devoting their 
energies to the production of food can 
be and should be aided by the benefits 
ot electricity. 

The promotion of the use of electric 
energy on the farm began years ago, even 


to World War I. 


line extension design and costs, the need 


prior Problems of 
to design and develop farm motors and 
equipment to utilize electricity for farm 
purposes and the time required to bring 
about recognition by the farmer of the 
usefulness of electricity to perform farm 
tasks economically, made the extension 
of electricity to the farm a rather slow 
development. There remains yet much 


to be done. 


The extension of lines to serve farms 
required, on the part of utilities, courage 
and confidence in the future possibilities 
of farm electrification, as such exten- 
sions, in general, were and still are not 
fully compensatory. Further, vast sums 
of money were required to serve the ex- 
Farmers were often 
asked to participate in the cost of the 
line extensions, through contributions of 


tensive farm areas. 


labor, materials or money, or by an ad- 
vance toward the construction costs, or 
by service charges or minimum revenues. 
These aids were and still are of material 
assistance in the extension of lines, al- 
though in general they are being reduced 
or dropped altogether, from time to time, 
as the farm use builds up. 

For illustration, the Consumers Power 
Company, a subsidiary of The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation, doing 
business in a wide area in Michigan, has 
at present 19,220 miles of farm lines 
serving 77,400 farms, which is an aver- 
age of 4.03 farms per mile. These lines 
serve more than 81 per cent of the farms 
in the service area of this company and 
another 9 per cent along these lines 
could readily be connected but have not 





as yet availed themselves of the service. 
In addition, these lines serve 42,500 non- 
During the year 
1943, the average use of electricity by 
these farm customers was 1850 kilowatt- 
hours and the annual revenue was $50. 
In this development Michigan State Col- 
lege has been most helpful. These farm 
with the transformers 
and meters, alone cost over $28,000,000 


farm rural customers. 


lines, necessary 
and, in addition, there is the investment 
in transmission and generating facilities 
required to supply them. The revenue 
from the farms and other customers 
along these lines is only sufficient today 
to produce a return at the rate of ap- 
proximately 3 per cent on the cost of the 
facilities required to serve after operat- 
ing costs, local taxes and depreciation. 
The company estimates that in order to 
obtain, for example, a 6 per cent return 
on the capital, required to serve these 
farms, will necessitate an average annual 
use by the farm customers of approxi- 
mately 3100 kilowatt-hours with a re- 
venue of approximately $75 per year. 
The management of the company be- 
lieves that over a period of time this can 
be accomplished. These farms are served 
on the same rate schedules as the city 
customers and the higher minimums are 
canceled at the end of a short period— 
at most, five years. 

This example serves to emphasize the 
enormity of the problem involved. Not 
only are large sums of capital required 
but years will elapse before the money 
expended will earn a fair return. The 
utility, in order to maintain its financial 
integrity, can only digest such expendi- 
tures gradually and work incessantly to 
build up the farm use as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Further stimulating the progress be- 
ing made in bringing electricity to the 
farms of the nation, the President of the 
United States, by Executive Order of 
May 11, 1935, pursuant to authority 
under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935, established a Rural 
Electrification Administration “to initi- 
ate, formulate, administer, and supervise 
a program of approved projects with re- 
spect to the generation, transmission, and 


distribution of electric energy in rural 
areas” and provided further “That in 
so far as practicable, the persons em- 
ployed under the authority of this Execu- 
tive Order shall be selected from those 
receiving relief.” 

Later, the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 was passed creating and establish- 


ing an ‘‘authorized 


agency and em- 
powered to make loans in the several! 
States and Territories of the United 


States for rural electrification and the 
furnishing of electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving 
central station service, * * *,” 

To date, the REA has expended ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 but, inciden- 
tally, many feel that the activities of the 
REA have strayed to some extent from 
the original declared intention. Recent 
testimony before the REA sub-committee 
of the Senate Agricultural and Forestry 
Committee reveals some of these wander- 
ings. 


To sum up the availability of electric 
At the end of 1920 
100,000 farms receiv- 
ing service. Rapid strides were made in 
the 20’s and real progress in the 30’s. 
At the end of 1930, approximately 600,- 
000, or 10 per cent, of the total farms 
in the country were electrified with cus- 
tomer saturations in the New England 
states of 40 per cent and the Pacific 
Coast states of 50 cent. 
years later, at the end of 1942, the coun- 


service to farms. 
there were about 


per Twelve 
try as a whole had increased to over 40 
per cent saturation, varying from 20 per 
cent in the East South Central section 
of the country to 85 per cent in the 
Pacific Coast area. During the past few 
years the use of critical material for ad- 
ditional extensions has been very limited 
as a result of the war. However, today 
there are approximately 2,600,000 farms 
in the United States receiving service, of 
which 1,600,000 are served by the utili- 
ties, 860,000 by the REA cooperatives, 
88,000 by municipals, and 38,000 by 
other governmental projects. There re- 
main unserved 3,500,000 farms, some 
of which are so far remote from their 
neighbors and the existing electric lines 
that the solution to their electrification 
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will probably be through small indivi- 
dual gasoline or oil engine sets. 

Now as to the use of electricity on 
the farm. The average use by farm 
customers east of the 
meridan, or where little or no irrigation 
pumping is involved, for 1930 was 745 
kilowatt-hours, for 1940 was 1073 kilo- 
watt-hours and for 1943 approximately 
1300 kilowatt-hours. When this 1300 
kilowatt-hours for the combined use of 
the farm operations and the farm home 
is compared with 1070 kilowatt-hours, 
the approximate use by urban homes, one 
can see that the possibilities of farm elec- 
trification have just been scratched. 


one-hundredth 


Some of the most fertile farms in the 
country lie in the territory of the De- 
Kalb-Sycamore Division of the Central 
Illinois Light Company, another sub- 
sidiary of The Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation. The average farm con- 
sumption in this Division in 1943 was 
2976 kilowatt-hours at an average rate 
of 2.5 cents, with 88 per cent of the 
farms in this area receiving service. 


Now what lies ahead for the utilities 
and equipment manufacturers in the 
further extension of service to the re- 
maining unserved farms and increasing 
the use of electricity on the farms al- 
ready served? What lies ahead for the 
farmer to enable him to obtain a greater 
yield and a greater income from his 
farm as well as to lighten his burden 
and enjoy a greater share of the con- 
veniences and comforts of life? The 
problem involves engineering, economic 
and social conditions. 

First—Cooperation between the farm- 
er, the equipment manufacturer and the 
utility is essential. Such cooperation has 
been assisted in the past through the ex- 
cellent efforts of agricultural schools, 
colleges, universities, state experimental 
stations, county agricultural agents, 
county home demonstration agents, 4-H 
Clubs, state committees on Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, the Farm Ma- 
chinery Institute, the National Electric 
Manufacturers Association, the Edison 
Electric Institute, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and other gov- 
ernmental agencies, farm publications, 
and others. This cooperation should be 
continued and intensified. 

Second — The 


turers and 


equipment manufac- 
utilities should learn more 


about the various farm operations and 
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develop specific equipment designed for 
specific farm applications. The farmers 
have a wealth of ideas as to ways in 
which electricity may be used, but the 
application should be made more ex- 
pertly than simply endeavoring to crude- 
ly electrify existing equipment. 

T hird—The successful applications of 
electricity to the specific farm operation 
must be brought more forcibly to the 
farmers’ the further 
intensified assistance of the agencies pre- 


attention through 
viously mentioned and the development 
of new approaches and contacts. 
Fourth—Coordinated activities such 
as the Water Systems Council and the 
Adequate Wiring have been 
most helpful in the past. Efforts should 
be made to expand and increase these 


Bureau 


activities to cover the entire field of farm 
electrification applications. 

Fifth—The equipment manufacturers 
directly and through their dealers, as 
well as the utilities, should have adequate 
and good quality representation to visit 
and assist the individual farmer, to or- 
ganize group meetings and farm demon- 
strations, to conduct electric schools and 
to work effectively with other individuals 
and organizations in the furtherance of 
farm electrification. Improved practices 
in the selling and servicing of farm elec- 
trical equipment should materially stim- 
ulate its use on the farm. 

Sixth—The 
manufacturers 


equipment 
available 


and 
make 
promotional material, such as pamphlets 


utilities 
should 


and bulletins, sound slide films, motion 
pictures, etc., on the various phases of 
farm electrification to supplement the 


personal contacts and demonstrations. 


that the 
utilities would add at least 150,000 farm 
customers in 1944 at a cost of $50,000,- 
QOO if the 
available 


A recent survey indicates 


limitations on the use of 
construction material were 
lifted. As soon as such materials become 
available in volume the utilities will un- 
doubtedly again aggressively pursue the 
extension of service to more and more 
farms. In this connection, the utilities 
could advantageously review their pres- 
ent extension policies to determine if 
be made more liberal at this 
time in the 


they can 


interests of the farmer. 
Further, the utilities might at this time 
even enter into arrangements with pros- 
pective farm customers regarding exten- 
sions to be built as soon as the construc- 
tion material becomes available. 
Undoubtedly the REA cooperatives 
will also build more lines when material 
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becomes available. Some day the opera- 
tion of their lines and those of the utili- 
tries will be implemented. There are 
numerous ways that this may be accom- 
plished, the simplest of which would be 
to work out arrangements so that the 
farmers will receive the benefits of the 
many and assistance that the 
utilities are in a position to render and 


services 


in addition make available the reserves 
of utility maintenance crews and repair 
materials in cases of line and equipment 
damage as a result of wind, sleet and 
lightning storms. 

Farmers in general have just had a 
taste of the advantages and economies of 
farm electrification. Nevertheless, this 
taste has aided in the largest food pro- 
duction of all time from the 364,000,- 
000 acres of farm land planted in 1943 
with a farm labor shortage of 2,500,000 
pairs of hands. 


Post war farmers will probably be in 
the best financial position since the early 
twenties and they will probably be de- 
sirous of making farm and home im- 
provements that for years they have been 
unable to make because of lack of capital. 
They will be in a better position to and 
probably will make the expenditures for 
farm equipment if the 
utility equipment 
representatives make the necessary ef- 


electrification 
and manufacturer's 
forts to acquaint them with the various 
electric applications and their accompany- 
ing economies. 

Agriculture has functioned for cen- 
turies on the basis of providing raw ma- 
terials to feed and clothe humanity. The 
production of raw agricultural products 
has always been accompanied by a re- 
sultant production of unsaleable wealth 
in the form of by-products. Generally 
the producer of raw products receives a 
lower profit basis than those who proc- 
ess and distribute the finished product to 
the consumer. Electric power is the first 
form of power on the farm that gives 
promise of reducing time and labor of 
finishing whether the 
prime products or the by-products, so 
that the farmer will find it attractive to 


raw products, 


process or semi-process the raw mate- 
rials and then sell through more direct 
channels than formerly to the consumer, 
thus leaving a greater share of the over- 
all profit on the farm. Great strides in 
this field may follow the availability of 
equipment and such operations as sort- 
ing, grading, packaging and storing may 
become common practice on the farm. 


The utilization of present farm by- 
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products or farm crops grown specifically 
for industrial uses is a new approach to 
agricultural production. The National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, organized in 
1935, seeks to advance the industrial use 
of American farm products through ap- 
plied science. Sufficient progress has al- 
ready been made in the field of chemurgy 
to leave no doubt that agriculture is on 
the threshold of one of its most revolu- 
tionary developments. 
25 years ago the soy bean was little 
known in this country. In 1942 over 
nine million acres were planted in soy 
beans, and its uses are so extensive in 


For illustration, 


industry that it is called a “miracle” 
crop. Casein, a by-product of skim milk, 
in the form of plastics, paper sizing, in- 
door paints and fiber for clothing is an 
example of the industrial utilization of 
by-products on the farm. Kapok, insula- 
tion, plywood, alcohol, synthetic rubber 
and other products promise wide indus- 
trial uses for waste farm products, such 
as weeds, straw, cornstalks and, so I 
could go on. 

No talk on farm utilization of elec- 
tricity would be complete, however, with- 
out mentioning the recent developments 
in the use of electric light, the inception 
of the electric utility industry. Filament 
lamps for accelerating the growth of 
seedlings to permit earlier planting; ul- 
traviolet light for better growth of poul- 
try and confined animals; short wave 
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ultraviolet to combat plant diseases, 
notably prevention of mold on seeds; 
the sterilamp for reducing the bacteria 
count in milk; and infra-red lamps for 
dehydration of fruits and food products 
and for the brooding of chicks and pigs; 
are recent developments. 

One for hours about 
specific applications of electricity to farm 
operations. Time also does not permit 
going into the electrification of the farm 
home which in many respects is similar 
to that in the urban home. However, 
television which is claimed, when it is 


could go on 


introduced at the close of the war, will 
be in about the same status as radio in 
1928 and deep-freeze equipment will add 
materially to the attractiveness and en- 
joyment of life on the farm. 

The manpower situation on the farm 
has been a problem for many years and 
has been particularly acute during this 
war period. Electrification of the farm 
with its accompanying reduction in some 
of the heavy chores and the hours of 
work will make the farm a more attrac- 
tive place to work. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to say 
that farm electrification is in its infancy. 
It promises to be one of the large mar- 
kets for electricity and electrical equip- 
ment. 
greater income and better living condi- 
tions for the farmer. 


It promises greater production, 


Planning for Postwar Objectives 
(Continued from page 158) 


is worth a whoop if he isn’t sent out 
until the emergency comes riding up over 
the hill. 

The start Philosophy plus 
Product promotion is here today—and 
even today it is very close to a quarter 
til midnight. 

As I said earlier, no living mortal can 
predict with complete accuracy the shape 
of the world immediately ahead—the 
postwar problems that may be ours this 
Summer, next Spring, the end of 1945. 


time to 


But some of these things, we can antici- 
pate with accuracy. 

Let’s take them on first—and then as 
other problems ahead become equally de- 
fined, let’s take them on as they start 
assuming tangible shape. 

Each of you knows your own industry 
and its picture for the next few months. 
How about it? Does the best thinking 
in your company foresee a continuation 
of all-out war activity in your line next 
fall? If not—what are your plans to 
keep your people employed, to make the 





reconversion to peacetime activity as 
speedily as possible, to offer a new peace- 
time product or service with better qual- 
ity, improved features, lower price or 
greater utility? Odds are—you have a 
pretty clear picture of what you will do 
IF this comes to pass. 

Is it any too early, then, to begin ex- 
pressing a little of this Philosophy even 
though you are still centered on your 
wartime assignment? It’s true that much 
of present day commercial and industrial 
activity must still be tied to the wartime 
today—but there’s no law against weav- 
ing in a little tomorrow along with it. 
To tell them that while we're fighting 
here’s a hint at least of what we're fight- 





ing for. 

Believe me—that is something peop!e 
are hungry to read and hear, whether 
they are businessmen in their offices or 
workmen at the bench—women in the 
home as well as women on the job. Men 
To 


Americans, war is not a way of life. It 


in service as well as men at home. 
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is an interruption of normal existence— 
a wrecker of educational programs, of 
personal careers, of family futures. Once 
we're in it, we're in it to win. But we 
don’t like it—and every instinct in us 
looks ahead to the day when it will be 
over and we can again devote our ener- 
gies to the peacetime pursuits that are 
the only real builders of individual or of 
national futures. 

Why not those instincts 
through our day by day activities? If 
we do—and do it with proper balance 
—no one will accuse us of by-passing 
the war for some utopian dream. In- 
stead—we will be credited with giving 
new and sharper definition to the very 
freedoms for which we are fighting— 
the four freedoms which have been so 
widely heralded and the additional one 
that makes all the other four possible 

. freedom of enterprise. 


satisfy 


Our medium is the voice of that final 
and most basic of the freedoms. When 
Germany did away with all the free- 
doms, including free enterprise, that 
voice was stilled. It is never heard in a 
slave country. 

That voice is capable of sounding out, 
clear and emphatic, today. It must 
sound out, if it is to give all the great 
mass of postwar planning any meaning 
to the American public. And when, 
along with its story of the matchless 
products our industry will make for the 
betterment of all mankind, it also tells 
why and how such products are possible 
because of the philosophy of the busi- 
nesses back of them—then it does the 
true job of interpretation that must be 
done for the accomplishment of all post- 
war objectives. 

Philosophy plus Product. To my way 
of thinking, those three words provide 
the formula for a type of activity that 
will carry the full burden of which we 
are as a group fully capable—and we 
make a very real contribution toward 
the winning of the war and the winning 
of the peace. 

And in the great electrical industry, 
you gentlemen have an opportunity to 
help, for you come as close to the con- 
sumer as his electric light switch, his 
refrigerator, radio or vacuum cleaner. 
You an opportunity many men 
would Will accept it? 
Will you get up on your hindlegs and 
fight hard to provide that postwar all 
of us want—peace and quiet, money to 
the 
limit of our abilities, freedom to live a 


full life in a wonderful country ? 


have 


welcome. you 


live well, freedom to progress to 
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Two More Companies Win National Security Award 





Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III (left) presenting National Security 
Award to H. T. Pritchard (right), president of Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., at Ipalco Hall, Indianapolis, March 22nd. 
Seated, left to right, Wallace O. Lee, vice president of I. P. & 
L. Co. and master of ceremonies; George Switzer, president of 
Ipalco Club, and Hon. Henry F. Schricker, Governor of Indiana. 


HE United States Office of Civil- 

ian Defense has recently cited The 
Ohio Power Company and The Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Company for the 
National Security Award in recognition 
of the superior protective and restorative 
measures maintained by the companies 
against sabotage and attack. 

H. I. Pritchard, president of Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Company received 
the award from Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 
III on behalf of his company during 
presentation ceremonies held March 22 


at the Ipalco Club, Indianapolis. Em- 


Power for Industry 

It may be noted also that the exten- 
sion into the future of the two energy 
peaks in the power sales curve (those for 
1929 and 1937) would produce a figure 
in 1946 which would correspond with a 
production index number of about 133— 
a level about the same as the civilian 
peak to date for that index. I should not 
want to be understood as expressing the 
opinion, from the trend of these peak 
points, that I think the growth of indus- 
trial power sales, after the war will be a 
mere repetition of prewar formulae. On 
the contrary, the economic pressure from 
the high wage scales produced by the 
war, and from the competition in world 


trade with other countries whose wage 
scales are much lower than our own, will 
push us to ever greater use of electric 


ployees representing all company power 
plants took part in the program and 
there was a notable list of guests of high 
standing in military and civilian circles. 
The 


Hon. Henry F. Schricker, Governor of 


speakers included Gen. Grant, 
Indiana, Clarence A. Jackson, director 
of the Indiana State Defense Council, 


and Maj. Robert H. Tyndall, 


mayor of Indianapolis. 


Gen. 


National 
ity Award was made by Col. Manford 
H. Henley, Columbus, Ohio, acting re- 


Presentation of the Secur- 


What Have We to Sell? 
Continued from page 154) 


power in future, in order to save human 
labor. 

The excellent papers on new uses of 
electric power, presented at the West- 
inghouse Postwar Power Forum last 
January, point the way not only to labor 
saving by the greater use of electricity, 
but to the economic feasibility of entirely 
new applications of electricity to indus- 
trial processes. 

While the overall rate of growth of 
residential sales from 
1926 to 1941 was much greater than that 
of civilian industrial power (the former 
nearly trebled, while the latter doubled), 
yet arithmetically, industrial sales were 
still a most important part of the pic- 
In the postwar period, for the 
sales 


commercial and 


ture. 


reasons just suggested, power 


should present fully as attractive sales 


Col. Manford H. Henley, regional director, Columbus, Ohio, 

presenting the National Security Award to A. N. Prentice, Ohio 

Power Company plant protection director, at ceremonies in 
Canton, Ohio, March 30th. 


gional director, to the Ohio Power Com- 
pany, the award being accepted for the 
company by A. N. Prentice, company 
plant protection director, during impres- 
sive ceremonies conducted in the Onesto 
Hotel, Canton, Ohio, home of the gen- 
eral office of the company. 

The companies received the citation 
for the protective steps they have taken 
to safeguard generating stations, substa- 
tions and other equipment so that an un- 
interrupted supply of electricity for vital 
war production and civilian use is as- 
sured. 


possibilities as the commercial and resi- 
dential field. In this work the power 
salesman must be, in future, even more 
of a trained engineer than he has had to 
be in the past. 
Summary 

To recapitulate: The attainment after 
the war of the highest civilian industrial 
activity in our history will mean a jump 
in such activity of 63 per cent over last 
year’s level, while, at the same time, rep- 
resenting a drop from last year to about 
54 per cent of present total industrial 
activity. The size of this drop, based 
on present load factors, is about 10 mil- 
lion kilowatts—more power than the 
public supply has had added to it in the 
last four years. Correct this how you 
will, it will still leave us a lot to sell 
when the war ends. 
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James H. Loppan has been appoint- 
ed General Accountant of The Detroit 
Edison Company. He was employed by 
the Company in 1911 as an engineer in 
the Statistical Department. In 1913 Mr. 
Lobban was appointed Property Engi- 
1918 Assistant General <Ac- 
countant; and in 1935 Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Company. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan in Elec- 


neer; in 


trical Engineering, and is a registered 
Electrical Engineer. 

Since 1915 Mr. Lobban has been ac- 
tive in the electric utility accounting 
field; first as a member of the Classifica- 
tion of Accounts Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, which 
Committee worked jointly with the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners to obtain a standard 
system of accounts for the electrical in- 
dustry throughout the United States; as 
the first Chairman of the Fixed Capital 
Records Committee of the N.E.L.A.; as 
Chairman of the Accounting Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute in 1933; 
as a member of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute Depreciation Committee; and as 
a member of the Accounting Executive 
Committee of the E.E.I. 1933 to date. 


THomas E. Hurwns was appointed 
Assistant General Accountant of The 
Detroit Edison Company at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors on March 21, 


1944. He was employed by the Com- 
pany in 1914 as a clerk in the Custom- 
ers’ Accounts Division. In 1920 Mr. 


Hurns was appointed Assistant Chief 
Clerk of the General Bookkeeping Divi- 
sion; in 1926 Chief Clerk of that Divi- 
sion and in 1937 Assistant Secretary of 
the Company. 

He became a member of the Classifica- 
tion of Accounts Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in 
1931, and at present is a member of the 
Depreciation Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute. He is a director in 
the Detroit Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 


EUGENE J. SHAPIRO has been elected 
secretary of the Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri and its subsidiary companies. 
He succeeds Frank J. Meistrell, who 
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PERSONALS 


resigned last month to re-enter law prac- 
tice in the East. Mr. Shapiro is a 
graduate of Washington University, St. 
Louis, and has been with the company 
since 1926. He had served as assistant 
secretary since March, 1941. 


James P. McKearin, Chief Engi- 
neer for Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Company was retired on April 1, 
1944. Mr. McKearin was formerly 
employed by the General Electric Com- 
pany and resigned as Assistant District 
Engineer of their Boston office in 1917 
to accept the position of Electrical En- 
gineer of the United Electric Light Com- 
pany at Springfield. 

When the United Electric Light 
Company joined the Western Massachu- 
setts Companies’ group in 1927, Mr. 
McKearin was appointed Electrical En- 
gineer for all of the constituent compa- 
nies in that group and was appointed 
Chief Engineer in 1936. 

Mr. McKearin was responsible for 
the design of the Cobble Mountain Hy- 
dro Electric Station owned by the City 
of Springfield and built in connection 
with the City’s water supply system. The 
station is under lease to the Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company. He 
also was responsible for many other ad- 
ditions and improvements to the Com- 
pany’s electrical system. 

Mr. MecKearin is a 


American 


Fellow of the 
Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, a member of the Engineering So- 
ciety of Western Massachusetts and the 
Springfield Lodge of Elks. 


JoHN W. BENNETT, who has been 
Assistant Chief Western 
Massachusetts Electric Company, was 
apointed Chief Engineer to 
James P. MecKearin. Mr. Bennett was 
born in Wright County, Minnesota, and 
attended the University of Minnesota. 
Previous to joining the Western Massa- 
chusetts Companies’ organization in 
April, 1930, as Distribution Engineer, 
he was head of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Eastern New Jersey Power 
Company. 


Engineer of 


succeed 


He was Chairman of the Springtield 


Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in 1934-5, Presi- 
dent of the Engineering Society of 
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Western Massachusetts in 1939-40, and 
is a member of a number of technical 
and scientific societies. 


JoHN J. CappicAN has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant vice- 
president, Boston Edison Co., continuing 
as sales promotion manager. 

A native of Boston, he entered the 
company’s employ in 1904 as a member 
of its installations department. His 
nearly 40 years of service embrace many 
departments of utility work, with varied 
activities in the industry. Mr. Caddigan 
is one of only seven persons who have 
been made honorary life members of the 
National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion. He has been president of the Na- 
tional Electrical League Council, first 
vice-president of the Society for Elec- 


trical Development, and one of the 
organizers and permanent secretary- 


treasurer of the Boston Metropolitan 
Electrical League. 

His reputation in the utility world 
has been closely matched by his note- 
worthy contributions to the entertain- 
ment and song writing fields, including 
the authorship of the famous song of 
World War I, “The Rose of No Man’s 
Land,” and other creative productions 
of patriotic import. 


FrReD S$. HOEFER has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J., to 
become president of Refrigeration Ser- 
vice of New Jersey, Inc., also in Dover. 
This company markets and services com- 
mercial refrigeration, air conditioning, 
and domestic appliances in northern New 
Jersey. Mr. Hoefer had been associated 
with the utility industry for 21 
He identified with New Jersey 
Power & Light for the past ten vears 


years. 
Was 


and was its general sales manager since 
1938. 


\IatcotM orrisson, for many 
vears in charge of the municipal depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., has in addition been assigned the 
duties of the late George McLean, with 
the title of assistant to the president. 
Mr. Morrison has worked closely with 
Mr. McLean for the past several vears, 
and is well qualified for his new respon- 
sibilities. His work for the past ten 
vears, since joining Oklahoma Gas has 
been in connection with municipal sales 
and and the of fran- 


services renewal 


chises. 
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Walter H. Johnson 


ALTER H. JOHNSON, 
mer president of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, died in Philadelphia 


tor- 


March 30 after a long illness. He was 
SO. 

Mr. Johnson became identified 
the Edison Electric Light Company ot 
Philade'phia as chief clerk in November 
1892 and 
later its secretary and manager. When 
the Philadelphia Electric Company suc- 
ceeded the Edison company, he was ap- 


with 


1887, becoming secretary in 


pointed assistant to the president, and 
became, in turn, second vice-president, 
senior vice-president, and, in June, 1924, 
president. He retired from the presi- 
dency in February, 1928. 

Mr. Johnson served as president of 
the former National Electric Light As- 
sociation in 1923-1924 and was 2 


president of the Association of Edison 


¢ nact 
1 pas 


Illuminating Companies, a member and 
color guard of the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, a member 
of the Franklin Institute, life 
member of the Navy League of the 
United States. 


and a 


Interim Amendments 
(Continued from page 144 


Section #551—-Amend by adding 
lowing sentence at the end of the 
“If of the dry-type and insulated with Class 
B insulation, the class of insulation shall be 
indicated on the name plate.” 

Section #552—Amend by substituting the 
term “Dry-type” instead of air-cooled trans 
formers as the caption and 
following for the 
present text. 

Section #552—Amend by 
“Dry-tvpe” instead of “air-cooled” in the 
caption and text, and replace the second sen- 
tence with the following: “Dr-v-tvpe trans- 
formers shall be provided with a case or en- 
closure made of moisture- 
resistant material and 
reasonable protection against the accidental 


the fol- 


section. 


substitute the 
second sentence of the 


using the term 


noncombustible 
which will provide 
insertion of foreign objects.” 

Amendment No. 86 


Revision of Interim Amendment No : 
new Article 670 approved August 4, 1942; 
amend by substituting the following for the 
present text of section 6721. 

6721. Sizes Permitted—Branch circuit and 
control conductors in or on a 
not be smaller than No. 14 except as follows: 

a. Copper-Clad Steel Conductors—No. 16 
solid copper-clad steel (molten-welded to 
core), Type SN insulated, mini 
mum conductivity of 30 per cent of the cor- 
responding size of copper wir used 
for fixed wiring. 

Note: For the purposes of this subpara 
graph, the current-carrying capacity of No. 


Tentative Interim 


shall 


machine 


having a 


may be 


j 


16 copper-clad steel, SN insulated, condu 
tors shall be seven amperes. 
b. Conductors in Flexible Cable—Copp 


conductors in flexible, nonmetallic, multi 


conductor control cable to continuousl\ 


ing parts may be No. 16 if all si 


ich condu 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
MAY 

1-2 Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 

1-2. Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

1-2 [ransmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

+-5 \ccident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

8-11 National Fire Protection Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Annual Meeting, Northern Section, Fair- 


Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
| Exchange, Annual Conference, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 


mont 


10-11 Southeastern Electric 


Ga. 

11-1 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Lancaster, 
Pa 

15-16 Arkansas Utilities Association, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 


Coast Electrical Association, Annual Meeting, 


sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
17 Electric Companies 
Beach Hotel, Chi 
1s Council of Elect: 


es ‘ 
17. Pacific Southern Section, Ambas- 


Advertising Program, Management 


igo, Ill. 


ic Operating Companies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Group, Edgewater 

















25 Electric Companies Advertising Program, Copy Group, New York. 
JUNE 
6-7 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Annual Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
5-7 Public Utility Advertising Association. Chicago, IIl. 
19-20 lowa Utilities Association, Post-War Planning Conference, Des Moines, Iowa. 
19-22 [he American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
22-23 Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Meeting, Murray Bay. Que., Can. 
he 7 mur It- , H ~ ~ - ¢ 
tors { for the maximum voltage committee may be filed with the chairman of 
of ar in the cable the Electrical Committee. All such nomi- 
: c : : : 
ind P) on” Device Cor nations received before May 15, 1944, will 


electronic and 


_ r iron 
ductors—Copper 


| conductors to I have due consideration. 
precision control devices may be No. 20, 
except if pulled into racewavs they shail be Code Supplement 


not smaller than No. 18 
+. Members, coop 


please take 


It is not expected that the tentative Interim 
Amendments above listed will be reported in 


lies and other: 


erating bor 
proposal to have a 
of the Electrical Com 


to consider the subject ot 


notice of the 
Publicity re- 
garding tentative Interim Amendments in the 
electrical trade press and through other chan- 
nels, 


new. snacial commmilises a new supplement to the Code. 
mitte¢ 
prefabricated houses and appr 
Electric il Code pro, 


t 


Wiring of 
priate Na 
therefore. 

individuals to serve on this 


especially those of cooperating bodies, 


helpful 


isions 


tional 


Nominations of 


1 


should be 


Industrial Developments and Reconversion 


Continued from page 137 


these « ust 


a product - your are wearing, but our terms are net 


,and for cash?” 


‘y can find a market. Helping 


they can manufacture 


which, th 


yrofitably And then wonder why, after 


spending thousands of dollars on pub- 


to keep an existing customer in business licity, our public relations are not so 
is probably more important than induc- good? Are we going to speculate a little 
Ing new customers to locate in your terri- in character load-building and lay a 


ory. Your Company has already spent sound, stable foundation for continuing- 


its money to serve this customer. 


l 


ly goodwill, or are we going to give these 
What about the man who was operat- men lip service only, and thereby build 
ing a small so-called non-essential busi- our houses up on the sands? 
ness of some kind, who washed it out . , 

‘ Pass. Gas Conclusion 
he went into the service? Che 


filling 


when 
This is the Industrial Power Man’s dav— 

, literally 
barbecue stand out on the For 
The small 10- 


or 15-cow dairyman is another. 


neighborhood station, the job 


; , and figuratively. 
printer, the : ; . me 
‘ four vears he has been carrving the 
highway, are examples. ball—leading the parade. 


Are we Tomorrow is another day—a new game, 2 
; 5 - ; new set of rules. 
him at the station with 
1 


the band, banquet him, and 30 days later 


yoing to meet 


Power Sales Engineer? Yes—The empha- 
: sis heretofore having been on the Engineer. 
stick him 


When he 


round to buy some load-building 


when he applies for service, Tomorrow the emphasis will be on Sales 


cash deposit ? creative and imagina- 


backed up 


the crystallization of 
i Sales Thinkin 
comes tive Sales rhinking, 
. Pos : Engineering. 
Innlian + nerate hi hesces ar 
appl LnCces O operate lis yusiness, are Fi 
9 


we going to sav: ““That’s 


with heavy 


with sound 
‘ ive vears from today we will sti// be out 
a fine medal in front! 
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Accident Prevention, H. O. SPRINKLE, The Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Accounting Executive, F. B. Fiantve, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Customers’ Relations, Commercial Accounting and Collections, H. R. 
FLANEGAN, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Depreciation, H. L. GrugHn, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Plant Accounting and Records, H. P. TAYLOR, Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Purchasing Stores and Transportation, T. W. Ayton, Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Electrical Equipment, R. T. Henry, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hydraulic Power, E. A. Le Fever, Susquehanna Electric Co., Cono- 
wingo, Md, 

se. J. H. Nicxe.t, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Operating Committec ) 

Hi. B. Bryans, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Membership, James F. Focarty, The North American Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Meter and Service, H. A. Howery, Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Post War Planning Committee, H. C. THUuERK, New Jersey Power 
& Light Co., Dover, N. J. 


Prime Movers, E. R. Crorrs, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Prize Awards, P. S. Younc, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Rate Research, F. A. Newton, The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

General Commercial, Epwin VENNARD, Middle West Service Co., 
Chicago, II). 

Statistical, W. G. Bourne, Jr., The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Transmission and Distribution, FRANK SANFORD, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
1943-1944 


(Terms expiring 1944) 
D. C. BAaRNEs 
Harry J. BAvER 
SAMUEL FERGUSON 


C. E. Grogespeck 


J. G. Hortzcraw 


W. E. MircuHeti oa Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
EpMUND W. WAKELEE.............+-: Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms expiring 1945) 
James B. Brack ... Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Canine BF. CORN: i. 6 6ciicccs cee Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
es ok a caedinte aba iad eha een ae ee ae Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 
James F. FoGarty The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 
EEE Pee Te oer Tre ree Peer Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Re SE eee ee re San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
A. C. MARSHALL. The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
| New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
H. Hosart Porter American Water Works & Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Justin R. WuiTinc...........-. The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


(Terms expiring 1946) 

H. C. BLacKweEL! The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Puitip G. GossLer Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
H. P. Liversipce Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
PO Pe ere ee New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
eS re ...« The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
ee SOT ET CIEE POET ae Reng FORA TER ee Middle West Corporation, Chicago. III 
Georce N. Tipp American Gas & Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 


J. V. Toner Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass 








